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HILE the political future of the world is being decided 

Y in Paris, its economic future is being decided in 
Washington. One crucial decision was reached last week, when 
Congress and the President failed to agree on a price-control 
measure. And another crucial turning-point will be reached to- 
wards the end of next week when the House of Representatives 


to dismiss the quarrel over price-control as the less important of 
the two issues or as a matter of purely domestic significance. The 
Anglo-American loan agreement is the keystone of an arch of 
policy that rests wholly on the twin pillars of stability in Ameri- 
can foreign and domiestic economics. Unless the United States 
is willing to buy ‘or lend as much as it sells, no international 
monetary system, that of Bretton Woods or any other, can be 
expected to work. And unless the United States can achieve a 


boom-and slump, other countries, instead of seeking closer and 
freer trading rélations with the American ‘economy will be forced 
in self defence to erect what insulating barriers they can contrive 
against the violence of its instabilities. Thus last week’s events 
and next week’s vote are the two sides of the same medal. Both 
| are-evidence in the great question whathes: America is going to 
be a good economic neighbour. 

"Not'that the death-of the Office of Price Administration and 
its price-control powers is in itself likely to have such immedi- 
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Warning from the West 


ately disastrous effects as some of the excited American comment 
on it might lead one to suppose. It is improbable that 
all price controls will be completely removed. The States 
have some residuary powérs, particularly in the sphere of 
rent contfol, and an attempt is in. progress to continue the 
OPA, with its powers intact, for a week or two while the Pre- 
sident and Congress make another attempt to agree. Prices in 
America have been rising steadily, though as yet still slowly, 
all through the war.’ It was already clear that this process 
would be speeded up in the second half of 1946. It may now go 
stil) more quickly, and there may be an even larger and prompter 
crop of demands for increased wages. But it would be quite 
wrong to imagine that a new OPA Act would be the difference 
between stability and inflation ; it would, at the most, be the 
difference between two rates of speed in rising prices. 


It is as a symptom of a state of mind that the abandonment 
of price control is most significant. Its most important meaning 
is that America is having a boom and enjoying it. There can 
be,no doubt about the boom.. The June issue of Fortune has 
caught the fever even in its prose: 


There is a powerful, a consuming demand for everything that 
one can eat, wear, enjoy, burn, read, patch, dye, repair, paint, 
drink, see, ride, taste, smell and rest in . . . “Throughout the 
nation there is at large a vast force of spending money, surging 
violently about the economy, like an Olympian bull in an old 
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curiosity shop, battering its way in and out of stores and 


through the banks and into the stock market and off-4@ the 
black market and on into the amusement industry . . ¢ /#hefe 
seems to be no bottom to the demand, no bottom to the 
American purse. 


To a tired and sceptical island of austerity there is a note of. 


fantasy about the reports. In the early months of 1946, the 
consumption expenditure of the American people reached the 
annual level of $120 billion. This means that, after all 
taxes, savings and capital expenditures, counting nothing but 
pure consumption, the average American family was spending 
at the rate of £1,000 a year. It is this incredible buying spree 
that the American people does not want to have disturbed by 
any controls, by any hint of economic constraint or planning, or 
by any thought of the future save that it will have to take care 
of itself. 

So long as it lasts, the American boom is, on balance, an 
advantage to other countries and specifically to Great Britain. 
It is true that rising prices reduce the value of the dollar loan— 
though if the prices stay up, they also reduce the burden of 
repayment. It is true also that American unrestrained buying 
power will suck in supplies that are badly needed elsewhere, 
and this may have. a disastrous effect on the world food situation. 
But rising American prices enhance the prospects of British 
export sales, both to America itself and to other countries. And 
the extravagance of the boom may improve the relative standing 


of the pound sterling and the attractions of London as a safe, 


deposit. 

The big question is how long it will last and what happens next? 
One of the remarkable features of the present time in America 
is the universal belief in the inevitability of a slump in 1950 or 
thereabouts. This very unanimity ought to make the prophet 
cautious. But the popular view may, after all, be correct. If 
forty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong, one hundred and forty 
million Americans may be right. Or they may be right at the 
wrong time—there are many sound judges who think that a 
boom lasting until 1950 would be a very long boom indeed. 
The lesson of recorded economic history would be that there 
never has been a boom of the strength and extravagance that this 
one is acquiring without a corrective reaction of greater or less 
intensity. In a boom atmosphere, all sorts of absurdities and 
over-calculations occur, all sorts of cloud-castles are built that 
cannot last. The same sort of thing is happening now—to take 
only one instance from the Fortune article already quoted: “ by 
1947 the passenger capacity of the nation’s airlines will equal 
that of the railroads in 1941.” In a complex, modern, industrial 
economy, the sequence of slump upon boom is not something 
that may happen and may not, like measles and the chicken-pox. 
It is something that certainly will happen unless specific steps are 
taken to prevent it. And preventive steps are just what the 
American people, as represented by its politicians, has just 
refused to take. 

In any case, it is not necessary for those who are looking on 
helplessly from the sidelines to base their calculations upon the 
inevitability of an American slump. There may not, after all, be 
a slump, or it may only be a short and shallow one, as in 1921, 


Housing 


HE moment is rapidly approaching when Mr Aneurin 

Bevan will have to lay bare more of his schemes for house- 
building. Without a clearer definition of targets for this year 
and next; without some straws of comfort for the middle- 
classes ; without a clarification of the réle of private enterprise 
in the future, the Government will ride into difficulties on 
their housing programme. Much capital will inevitably be 
made by the Opposition of the figures published last Saturday 
in the monthly progress reports*, which showed a fall in the 
number of houses completed by local authorities. Although 
the importance of these particular figures can be grossly exag- 
gerated, it is clearly time that the Minister took the public 
more into his confidence, and the Government decided on 


*Cm. 6844, 6845. 
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or the Government, though inhibited from doing anything 
a it in advance, may move quickly and effectively to stop ir 
whe@ it comes. Each of these alternative theories is tenable. 
But one thing is quite certain: the boom will not go on for ever. 
Someday the buying spree will be over. Someday inflation will 
cease to be the danger and the American economy will have to 
face its more permanent enemy, deflation. There is no evidence 
of any such far-reaching social revolution in America as would 
justify abandoning the ental assumption that as people 
increase their incomes they increase their savings, relatively as 
well as absolutely. Some day the proportion of the total of 
American incomes that is spent on consumption will fall back 
to the normal figure and the problem will then have to be faced 
of finding means whereby the unspent portion can be absorbed 
without deflation and unemployment—that is, some means 
whereby savings can be turned into spending on capital forma- 
tion and the flow of the national income thereby maintained. 


No one can say for certain when that time is coming ; but 
it will certainly come. No one can say for certain what wiil 
happen when it comes ; but nothing that is happening now alters 
the previous conclusion that it will be a very difficult problem 
for an uncontrolled economy, with a non-cohesive and non- 
responsible political system, to solve. On the contrary, unless 
all the old rules have been revoked, it is still a prudent pre- 
sumption that the higher the rocket goes the further the stick 
will fall. 

Morover, it is not enough for outsiders merely to feel sure 
that, when the critical time comes, the American Government 
will take effective steps to keep up the flow of the national 
income. A great deal depends, for us, on how it is done. For 
example, it is significant that virtually every plan for achieving 
this that has been published in America places great reliance 
on a large export surplus of $3 billion or even more. Whether 
financed by loans or not, an export surplus of this order, at 1 
time of oncoming slump, would wreck the export markets of the 
world. The easiest way for any nation to get rid of threatened 
unemployment is to pass it on to its neighbours, and if Congress 
were suddenly faced with the necessity of doing something to 
head off a slump, could it think of anything politically more 
attractive or technically easier than to cut imports and sub- 
sidise exports? The apprehension that outsiders must fec| 
about the absence of an agreed anti-slump policy in America (a; 
distinct from a lot of talk about the necessity of Full Employ- 
ment) is compounded equally of the fear that, when. the tim: 
comes, Congress will do nothing effective, and partly of the 
fear that it will do the wrong things. The recent moods and 
actions of Congress have not been such as to remove these fears. 

If, next week, the House of Representatives approves the loan 
to Britain, there can be no turning back on our part. We are 
committed beyond recall, for on or for evil, to marching in 
step, so far as we can, with the American economy. But the 
evidence that has accumulated since the loan was negotiated, and 
its conditions determined, nearly a year ago does give us the right 
to ask the Americans for some tangible proof that they are not 
leading us back to 1929. 


Decisions 


which housing horses they were laying their long-term bets. 


A summary of the figures is given on page 34. The blackest 
figure is the fall in the number of aaeealieite tonsa built by 


local authorities: only 634 houses were completed in May. 


- compared with 774 in April. Te make the picture still blacker. 


from Mr Bevan’s point of view, the number completed by 
private enterprise continued to rise from 1,338 in April to 
1,768 in May.” In all, private enterprise has completed 5,800 
houses to date, compared with 3,900 completed by local 
authorities. But it is easy to attach too mu importance to 


figures of houses completed. The figures for houses under 
construction are much less depressing. Just under 100,000 
are in process of being built, of which over two-thirds are in 
local authority schemes. It is understood that these figures 
are well up to the programme set by the Ministry of Health : 
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and that some areas are even ahead of schedule. IE this is so, 
why not publish the facts, and let the country know where 
the worst bottle-necks are—in bricks, in fittings, or in labour? 

But what the public now wants to know even more is how 
many houses the Government is expecting to build between 
now and 1949, how the programme is to be split up between 
the different classes of households, and what are intended to 
be the long-term réles of public and private enterprise. Mr 
Bevan must now have enough information at his command to 
be able to forecast overall numbers with reasonable accuracy. 
The principal points of friction and delay must now be apparent, 
and the machinery and programmes ready to overcome them. 
He can surely, therefore, take the country more into his con- 
fidence. 

The two major issues which dominate housing policy are 
the question of costs and subsidy and the controversy over 
private and public enterprise. The Government have hitherto 
maintained a discreet silence on the trend of costs—presum- 
ably because they could not say that they were falling and 
did not want to say that they were rising. But it can no longer 
be concealed that costs are rising. The figure of 21s. per cubic 
foot, which had a wide currency a few months ago, has vanished 
from discussion, and an upward revision of the subsidy may 
soon be necessary. This will be a hard decision for the Minis- 
ter to take, when it was made so clear at the time the Act was 
in Parliament that only downward variations were contemplated. 
But it will be unavoidable if the promised weekly rent of 10s. 
is to be kept within sight. 

Higher subsidies will bring the major dilemma of housing 
policy into still sharper focus. One horn of this dilemma is 
to provide new houses at half-price for only a fraction of the 
people, whose selection would largely be a question of chance 
and who might easily not be entitled, on a basis of financial need, 
to so substantial a subsidiary. The other horn is to set out to 
spend so much on housing that the programme will break down 
of its own financial weight. The higher costs and subsidies rise, 
the wider becomes the gap between the subsidised and the non- 
subsidised tenant. How can a situation be justified in which 
Citizen A gets a new house at half its cost, while Citizen B, who 
may be just as worthy and has an equal vote, is left to try to find 
an older and smaller house with a smaller subsidy or none at all. 
And if the answer is that new houses are to be built for all 
citizens from A to Z, how can the country afford to do it within 
any period that is worth discussing? Mr Bevan has never 
attempted to answer this question ; he will be compelled to do so 
before long. 

There is a further point of equity involved. It is not merely 
a question of selecting those members of the working-class 
who are to be given the inestimable benefit of such a large 
subsidy. Mr Bevan will also before long have to explain why 
he thinks it is right to provide houses at half-price for the 
wage-earners and no houses at any price for the middle-class. 
He may say that he does not care what happens to the middle- 
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class. But his Party cannot say so, for it was put into power 
by the votes of many millions of people who can afford, and 
will demand, houses better than the local authority standard. 
Why should there be such an absolute priority for one section 
(likely, on present prospects, to be a small section) of the 
population? Everyone will admit that the middle classes should 
not get more than their fair share of new houses. But why 
should their fair share be none at all? A more far-sighted policy 
for Mr Bevan would be to announce an overall target pro- 
gramme, and to split it up into proportions according to the needs 
of different sections of the community. In that case, the subsidy 
would have to be tapered off as the cost of the house rose. It 
would be ridiculous to pay half the total cost for a house just 
within an arbitrary limit and nothing at all for a house only 
fractionally larger. 


* 


The second main controversy lies between public and private 
enterprise. It is not true, of course, that privately-owned re- 
sources are not being called upon. Since few local authorities 
do their own building, the private builder is in any case doing 
most of the work. But he is being used solely as an executant 
of the local authorities’ decisions—which is to ignore the main 
talent of private enterprise in taking decisions quickly and 
imaginatively. Mr Bevan’s idea seems to be to restrict private 
enterprise building very severely in the earlier stages of the 
programme and—presumably, but by no means certainly—to 
relax the restriction at a later stage. But it can be argued that 
the exact opposite would have been better—to have used 
private enterprise to the full in the early stages when its greater 
speed of movement and its skill in finding resources and putting 
them to work were most badly needed. The figures of houses 
built and building certainly seem to confirm this argument. 

If Mr Bevan can be induced to modify his attitude towards 
public and private building in the near future, so much the 
better. And it should be done quickly, for the more deeply 
local authorities become embroiled in house building the more 
resistant will they become to change. Once their housing de- 
partments are swollen to major proportions they will be very 
reluctant to see any of their priorities depart. But quite apart 
from the tactics of the immediate future, there is the long- 
term strategy of the next ten years. Presumably the Govern- 
ment does not contemplate that local authorities will in future 
build houses for all sections of the community. Spaces are 
being left on the council estates for larger and more expensive 
houses. Who is going to build them? And is it proposed to 
fix the proportions of houses of different types permanently 
on theoretical decisions, without any free interplay of supply 
and demand? It may be possible on the basis of censuses of 
overcrowding and dilapidation to state the numbers of houses 
for the most densely populated and blighted areas for the 
lowest income groups, but beyond this is to enter the realms 
of guesswork. Who can decide how many black-coated workers 
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or city magnates want to live in Worthing or Wimbledon? 
What is needed is to lift the embargo on private house-building, 
to a limited extent, and to allow demand and supply to find 
their own level. Provided that those most in need of sub- 
sidised houses are enabled to obtain them in numbers pro- 
portionate to their requirements, there is nothing morally wrong 
in allowing more freedom to other sections of the community. 


* 


It would take considerable courage on Mr Bevan’s part to 
modify his policy as drastically as is here suggested, but this 
is not a trait in which he appears to be lacking. The first 
steps are relatively easy. He should immediately announce 
his target figures for houses to be built by the end of each of 
the three following years, by which time house-building 
resources should have reached their full deployment: he should 
also sketch in the numbers of houses contemplated by 1955. 
Having set the targets he should sub-divide these into the dif- 
ferent classes of houses which are to make up the totals, allow- 
lag a reasonable proportion for those families above the lowest 
income groups. Having settled the numbers and proportions, 
he should determine the agencies by which the programme is 
to be fulfilled, giving the larger proportion of working-class 
houses to the local authorities, but with a sufficient number 
of middle-class houses to leaven the council estates, in accord- 
ance with the sound policy of mixing social groups: private 
enterprise would then be left with some low-rented houses, 
but the majority of middle-class building, and such small 
quantities of expensive houses as may still continue to be built. 

There are two corollaries to a policy of using private enter- 
prise more extensively. First it would be necessary to extend 
the subsidies to private enterprise on the lines already provided 
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for local authorities. Private builders cannot be expected to 
build houses at low rents with the present discrimination against 
them. And, secondly, there would have to be a reconsideration 
of the present policy against houses built for sale. It is fallacious 
to argue, as the building industry and the building societies often 
do, that the public has a proved preference for buying houses 
rather than renting them. The public has bought houses in the 
past because that was usually the only way to get a house. It was 
not that those who wanted houses preferred to buy, but that 
those who owned and built houses preferred to sell. And 
the reason for that attitude is not far to seek: it lies in the 
long list of rent restriction and other enactments that have 
penalised the landlord. The wonder is not that there are so 
few people or institutions willing to own residential property 
to rent, but that there are any at all, in view of what the State 
has done to them. This situation cannot be altered quickly, 
even if the Government were willing to be fair to landlords 
for a change—which the present Government certainly is not. 
It follows that if private enterprise is to be allowed to make 
its contribution to the housing problem, it must be allowed 
to build a proportion of houses for sale. 

What is here proposed is not that Mr Bevan should either 
reduce his programme in quantity—at least not in the earlier 
years—or change it in character. Quantitatively, nobody yet 
knows what Mr Bevan’s programme is. So long as the figures of 
achievement are low, this opens him to the constant accusation 
of failure. In his own interest, he should now reveal the target. 
And quantitatively, there is no dispute that the major housing 
effort must go into working-class houses built by local authori- 
ties. But social justice cannot be used as an excuse for excessive 
privileges for any small class. There are no grades of citizen- 
ship, and if Mr Bevan ignores this fact, he will not stay at the 
Ministry of Health very long. 


Philippine Independence 


N July 4th the Philippine Commonwealth, which since 

its creation in 1936 has been under the ultimate 
sovereignty of the United States, became a fully independent 
Republic. This is in accordance with the provisions of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed by Congress in 1935, which 
conferred a post-dated independence on the Philippines, to be 
preceded by a ten years’ interim period of domestic autonomy 
with control of defence and foreign affairs reserved to Wash- 
ington and an American Presidential veto on Philippine legisla- 
tion. Within this period the Japanese-American war has been 
begun and finished—mainly, so far as land fighting was con- 
cerned, on Philippine soil ; amid the ruins, the date fixed for 
independence has remained unaltered, but it is an independence 
different in kind from what was contemplated in 1935, and 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act has already been modified in im- 
portant matters. - 

The Philippines have been a colonial territory, first of Spain 
and then of the United States. In both phases of this history 
they have been colonised across the Pacific and not, like India, 
Malaya, Java or Annam, by Europeans, voyaging round Africa 
or through the Suez Canal. Magellan discovered them by 
westward sailing in the first circumnavigation of the world ; 
Legaspi conquered them with an expedition sent out from 
Mexico. Among Asiatic countries, therefore, the Philippines 
have a peculiar historical connection with the Americas. Cul- 
turally they have been in a special way detached from Asia 
because the great bulk of the population, having only a primi- 
tive culture at the time of the Spanish conquest, was converted 
to Christianity, and the association with the West has thus 
been far closer than it has been for neighbouring Asiatic coun- 
tries where Western rule or ascendancy and “ westernisation ” 
of ideas and institutions have been im on traditional 
cultures which are Hindu, Moslem, Buddhist or Confucian: 
The predominant flavour of Filipino life, except in the Moslem 
“Moro” districts of Sulu and Mindanao, is Latin American ; 
it is nearer to Mexico than to Annam-or-Borneo. Nearly half 
a century of schooling by the United States has merely accentu- 


ated the separation from Asia without decisively modifying the 
strong imprint of over three centuries of Spanish Catholic 
tutelage. 

The Filipinos themselves, however nationalist they may be, 
have, in general, an American rather than an Asiatic orienta- 
tion ; they have been very unresponsive to all kinds of Pan- 
Asianism, and they look to America for protection against any 
fresh manifestation of the resurgent East. They have endured 
a Japanese occupation and they do not want anything of the 
kind again. The American War and Navy Department do 
not seem to have had any great difficulty in getting all 
they want in the archipelago ; indeed, the Filipino politicians 
have apparently been greatly relieved to find that the Ameri- 
cans now want to stay. Before the war, when isolationism was 
at its peak in America, there was strong pressure for getting 
out of the Philippines, lock, stock and barrel, on the ground 
that they were outside the proper defence system of the Western 
Hemisphere and that outposts there would be a sure way of 
involving America in war. Many Aniericans asked why 
America should be responsible for defending the Philippines 
if the Philippines were going to be independent}; they said 
people who wanted to be independent ought to look after 
themselves. The Filipinos, on the other hand, wanted both 
to be independent and to be protected by the United States. 
Now they are going to achieve their desire, for sovereign inde- 
pendence has been conferred upon them, while the American 
military and naval establishment is to be larger and more potent 
than when the islands were under American sovereignty. The 
Filipinos have mildly reproached Uncle Sam for having in- 
volved the Philippine Commonwealth in a policy of pressure 
on Japan through economic embargoes and strategic threats 
and then lamentably. failed to defend the islands against 
Japanese invasion. The American conscience has not been 
altogether. unaffected by this. memory, and there has certainly 
been some thinking on the theme that successful defence is 
better for a country than reconquest. But it is not ungenerous 
to suggest that the post-war American ardour for building up 
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real strength, instead of merely token power, in the western 
Pacific is not inspired only by a sense of duty towards the 
Filipincs. In 1946 there seems to be a revival of the thought, 
vaguely projected in the expansive days of 1899 but subse- 
quently rather at a discount, that possession or strategic con- 
trol of the Philippines makes the United States a Great Power 
of East Asia, as otherwise it would not be. 

In the original Tydings-McDuffe Act the United States 
was to retain after 1946 only a right to naval bases in the 
Philippines ; no continued stationing of troops in the islands 
was provided for. Land defence was to be entrusted to a 
Filipino national army to be trained in the interim period 
by General MacArthur, who started as its first Field- 
Marshal. General Eisenhower has now stated that by agree- 
ment with the Philippine Government more American troops 
will be kept there than were stationed before the war. More- 
over, the naval establishment will include at least one base for 
a battle fleet, whereas the pre-war American strategic system 
provided for no battle-fleet base west of Pearl Harbour. 

In the economic field, likewise, the Philippines are to com- 
bine the satisfactions of sovereign independence with the 
benefits of an American protectorate. In the Act of 1935 it 
was intended that independence should put the Philippines 
outside the United States tariff wall; indeed, the most busy 
lobby in support of granting independence was that of the 
sugar interests, which desired to eliminate the competition of 
Philippine sugar in the American market. In Congressional 
voting-power, the interests which wanted to exclude Philippine 
products were stronger than those which were concerned with 
an ofen market for exports in the Philippines and, with these 
allies, anti-colonia! idealism won an easy victory. But the 
very reasons which made certain business interests in America 
want to confer freedom on the Filipinos made that freedom 
economically a very inconvenient gift for its recipients. The 
economy of the Philippines since the American conquest had 
been determined by their inclusion in the free trade area behind 
the American tariff wall; exports to America, particularly of 
sugar, had become the pivot of the system. Once outside the wall, 
the Philippines would either have to find alternative markets for 
the same or different products or else undergo a catastrophic 
decline of prosperity. The Filipino nationalist leaders who 
had risen to power by exciting the passion for national inde- 
pendence did not dare to renounce their sacred aim, but behind 
the scenes they made plaintive appeals to Washington not to 
cut them off entirély from commercial preference and mean- 
while they looked round to see what else was available if Con- 
gressional hearts were too stony. There was Japan, with its 
expanding industry, not indeed much good for sugar (which 
the Japanese bought from Formosa), but anxious to obtain 
Philippine copper, manganese, chrome and iron ore, which for 
various reasons had never been exploited on an important 
scale for the American market. It was partly in this way that, 
with an eye on the future, certain Filipino politicians and 
business men formed close connections with Japan before 1941, 
and under the Japanese occupation, when the Philippines were 
in any case cut off from the American market, some of them 
did not do too badly for themselves. But now the Japanese 
market has gone, too, and there is as yet no other Far Eastern 
market with a large effective demand for Philippine products ; 
at the same time, the country is in great economic difficulties 
from war-time devastation—including the partial destruction 
of Manila and other principal cities—and even agriculture has 


been disastrously set back by the heavy loss of livestock 


slaughtered for food by the Japanese. So the Filipinos had 
once more to appeal to Washington for a mitigation of the 
economic terms of independence, and this time they were on 
stronger ground ; they alone of communities under the Ameri- 
can flag had had to endure enemy invasion on their own soil, 
and the American people, who had failed to protect them, 
surely owed them some practical recognition of their loyalty 
(about which American propaganda had boasted so much) and 
compensation for their sufferings. The American conscience 
recognised the justice of this claim and in the end passed the 
necessary legislation, though a Congressional “log-jam” held 
it up for months while the: Filipinos waited among their ruins 
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and were even driven to appeal to Unrra for a little relief on 
account. 


Congress has now granted the Philippines a sum for post- 
war rehabilitation and an extension of free trade for eight years 
after independence, to be followed by a gradual raising of 
American tariff rates over a period of twenty years. This is 
something very similar to “empire preference,” and it is not 
surprising that some critics in this country have regarded it 
as somewhat inconsistent with the American pressure for aboli- 
tion of such preferences within the British Commonwealth. 
It does not seem, however, that such a modification of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act would ever have been brought about 
in Washington on purely economic grounds. The dislike of 
powerful American capitalist groups for the competition of 
Philippine products—and also of American labour unions for 
the immigration of Filipinos—remains, and it is unlikely that 
even the increased American interest in export markets would 
have been sufficient to overcome it. The new economic policy 
towards the Philippines is partly prompted by a sense of obliga- 
tion—to enable the new Republic to make a good start after 
the close American-Filipino partnership of the war years and 
the biood shed in Bataan and Leyte. But there is also an 
element of political prudence, connected with the strategic 
stake in the archipelago. It is no use having bases in a country 
where there is neither political stability nor an attitude of co- 
operation, and if the Philippines were to be reduced to a con- 
dition of permanent economic distress, a dangerous social and 
political unrest would be the inevitable consequence. Such 
unrest has been only too apparent since the liberation, and 
has caused much alarm to the American military authorities. 
Peasant guerrillas who were useful enough in the war against 
Japan have been a problem since the end of hostilities ; some 
have taken to brigandage and others have come under the in- 
fluence of Communist ideas. Violent revolution and civil war 
in the Philippines were judged by some observers a few months 
ago to be more than a remote possibility. The Americans want 
a democracy in the Philippines, but they also want an orderly 
and stable government, and for this purpose substantial 
economic aid is necessary. 


The aid will now go to the Administration of President Roxas, 
who was victcrious in the recent elections by a not very wide 
margin over his opponent, Sergio Osmena. Before the war, 
Philippine politics were dominated by the Nationalist Party, 
which, having led the agitation for independence and created an 
efficient electoral machine throughout the country, was virtuaily 
immune from challenge by the small opposition groups. The 
Nationalist Party itself, however, was threatened by internal 
factions and particularly by the personal rivalry between the 
Spanish-Tagalog Quezon, who had his main support in Luzon, 
and the Chinese-Visayan Osmena, whose following was strong 
in the southern islands. A compromise was reached for ihe 
1940 elections whereby Quezon ran for the Presidency and 
Osmena for the Vice-Presidency on the Nationalist ticket ; it was 
this Government which went into exile in America when the 
Japanese overran Manila. Quezon died during the war and 
Osmena automatically succeeded to the Presidency. But after 
the liberation the former Quezon faction put up Roxas to run 
against Osmena, and most of the old Nationalist Party bosses 
supported his candidature ; faced with this opposition, Osmena 
formed a coalition of Left inclination with a Communist fringe. 
The election was fought with great bitterness; Roxas was. 
attacked as “the collaborators’ candidate,” and indeed his war- 
time record was hardly heroic—he remained in the Philippines 
and even held an office under the Japanese, though he was 
cleared of actual collaboration by General MacArthur—and the 
behaviour of some of his backers had been even more ambiguous. 
The Roxas faction replied with charges that Osmena had sold 
himself to the Communists. Many Filipinos, rightly or wrongly, 
seem to have had the impression that the American authorities 
preferred Roxas and that the pork-barrel would be larger if he 
were elected. He was elected, and is now the first President of 
the Philippine Republic, with a difficult task of reconstruction 
ahead but with more hope of external economic suprort than 
most war-ravaged countries enjoy. 
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Russia’s Industrial Outlook 


T the session of the Supreme Soviet last March Mr N. A. 

Voznesensky, Chairman of the Soviet State Planning 

Commission, introduced the scheme for the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan with the following words: 

The main economic and political purpose of the Five-Year 
Plan of the USSR for 1946-50 is to rehabilitate the war-ravaged 
regions of the country, to restore industry and agriculture to 
their pre-war level, and then to surpass that level considerably. 


Just how considerably that level is to be surpassed ought to 
follow from his observation that “gross output of all Soviet 
industry in 1950, the last year of the Five-Year Plan, is 
fixed at 205 billion roubles (in 1926-27 prices).” This would 
represent an increase of 48 per cent over 1940, when the value 
of the gross industrial output was only 138.5 billion roubles. 
In 1950, too, the Soviet Union’s net national income is to 
_reach the sum of 177 billion roubles (measured in 1926-1927 
prices). The significance of this figure can best be illustrated 
by comparing it with Russia’s net national income towards the 
end of each of the successive Five-Year Plans. In 1932, at 
ihe end of the first plan, Russia’s net national income was 
45.5 billion roubles. In 1938 it was 96.3 billion, and in 1940 
(the second year of the third Five-Year Plan) 128.3 billion 
roubles. If the present plan is carried out, Russia will, in spite 
of the ravages of the war, have nearly quadrupled its national 
income within 18 years, although the increase over the decade 
between 1940 and 1950 will be “only ” 38 per cent. Rates of 
increase of this order of magnitude, even with a rapidly rising 
population, can only be achieved by the utmost self-sacrifice 
in directing resources away from consumption and towards 
capital investment. According to the plan, no less than 21 per 
cent of the net national income in 1950 will be invested in 
the expansion of the national economy. 

The estimates of increase are, however, somewhat misleading, 
as Russian Menshevik critics have been quick to point out. 
The target figures for 1950 have been planned for a considerably 
greater area than the figures of the preceding plans. The 
territories acquired by Russia since 1939 were inhabited by 
nearly 2§ million people before the war. The expansion now 
planned looks less impressive if the figures quoted above are 
adjusted to the increase in the Soviet Union’s economically 
valuable territory and population. Such an adjustment shows 
that the target figures for 1950 are in actual fact even slightly 
below the target figures for the end of the third Five-Year Plan, 
that is for 1942. But the 1942 figures were, of course, never 
reached because of the war. Compared with 1940, Russia’s 
last pre-war year, the planned increase of gross industrial out- 
put only amounts to about 30 per cent, which is slightly less 
than the increase estimated for 1942—a measure of the setback 
Russia has suffered as a result of the war. 

As was forecast in The Economist (March 2, 1946) shortly 
before the publication of the plan, “the emphasis on the 
development of heavy industry [in the new Plan] is not less 
strong than it was in its predecessors.” The Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission made this clear in his exposé to the 
Supreme Soviet, although he failed to give any exact statistical 
indications of the difference in the rates of expansion between 
heavy and light industries. But a few of the striking target 
figures for the output of consumer’s goods show that the 
Russian consumer will continue to be (as he has been in the 
past) the real Cinderella of the expanding planned economy. 
It is planned, for instance, to produce 240 million pairs of 
shoes in 1950, which is not much more than one pair of foot- 
wear per head of the population. Even this will be a tremendous 
advance on the present situation, since the Plan provides for 
an increase in the capacity of the shoe industry by 100 million 
pairs between now and 1950. At present, the Russian con- 
sumer can buy at best only one pair of shoes once in two years 
—and even this is a purely theoretical “optimum.” In 1950, 


‘of iron and steel. 


580 million pairs of socks and stockings will be produced, which 
is less than three pairs per person per year. Lhe present pro- 
ductive capacity is just enough to supply every Russian with 
one pair of socks or stockings a year—actual production is, of 
course, considerably less, The target figures for cotton fabrics 
(4.6 billion square yards in 1950) and for woollen fabrics 
(160 million square yards) are lower than the corresponding 
figures in all the preceding Five-Year Plans. The same is true 
of a number of other consumer goods with the sole exception 
of vodka, which is to be produced at the rate of 11-12 pints 
per person per annum—a figure which includes children in 
their cradles. r 

It is difficult to square these plans for the light industries 
with the professed purpose of the Five-Year Plan “to secure 
an abundance of the principal items of consumer goods in the 
country.” In the debates of the Supreme Soviet nothing 
specific was said about Russia’s foreign trade and its réle in 
the context of the Plan. It can be taken for granted that the 
import of consumers’ goods will play a negligible part in 
Russia’s trade with the countries of the West. But it seems 
very probable that the Soviet Government will try to fill this 
tremendous gap in home production by intensive trade with 
the countries lying in the Russian zone.» The Russian Govern- 
ment has already concluded agreements with almost all these 
countries for large-scale imports of cotton and textile goods, 
produced from Russian raw materials. A proportion of the 
Russian raw cotton or raw wool exported to those countries 
remains with the manufacturers of textiles and serves as a 
means of payment for the finished goods. In this way, for 
instance, the large textile industry of Lodz in Poland, which was 
originally built to satisfy the needs of a vast Russian market 
and suffered a chronic slump in the inter-war years because of 
the loss of that market, is kept fully employed on Russian orders 
and is able to meet part of the Polish demand too, from stocks 
of Russian raw materials. Since light industry predominates 
in nearly all the countries in the Russian zone, the Russians 
have every inducement to try to work out a comprehensive 
division of labour according to which they will supply those 
countries with primary products as well as with the produce of 
Russian heavy industry and in exchange receive the output of 
their light industries. Should Eastern Germany, with the 
industries of Saxony, be finally included in this system, the 
Russian consumer might possibly enjoy an “ abundance of the 
principal consumer goods” for which the figures of the Plan 
itself hold out no promise. A policy to this effect would certainly 
fit in with a pattern of industry which the Russian Government 
regards as a strategic necessity: the concentration of heavy 
industries in the interior of Russia and the use of a maximum 
of Russian productive capacity for the development of heavy 
industry. 

The programme for heavy industry shows a significant shift 
away from previous plans. It includes a much greater con- 
centration than before on engineering and a more modest 
expansion in the planned output of basic materials, especially 
The following table compares the target 
figures for 1950 with those that had been planned for 1942 
(the end of the Third Five-Year Plan) and with actual output 
in 1940. 


1940  ~=——ss«QGD 1950 
(in millions of tons) 
Iron ... aes ome nai 22 ie 19.5 
Steel ... oe -- = 18.3 sue 28 er 25.4 
Rolled steel ... ws) 18g ii 21 pial 17.8 
sen 0s “be -- 166 ube 243 opt [Se 
iin wis ve |e i 48.5... 4 
Electric power... .. 48 Ae 75 oe $2 


Iron and steel output is planned below the target figures of 
the preceding Plan, coal output only slightly above them, while 
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the output of oil has been put at roughly two-thirds of the 
figure for 1942. It has now been officially confirmed that the 
rehabilitation of the Donetz Basin will not be completed before 
1949, the last year but one of the Plan; and that the output 
of oil in the Baku region has dropped to about half its pre-war 
volume—which helps to explain Russia’s anxiety to obtain oil 
concessions in Persia. The oil situation as a whole is a headache 
to the Soviet Government. The expected oil output is obviously 
inadequate to meet the needs of the expanding economy. 
Throughout the Five-Year Plan petrol will be strictly rationed 
even for industrial use. (The managers of the timber industry 
have been warned that they will receive no allocation of oil 
for the haulage of timber and that they will have to use wood- 
fuel instead. Similarly, the plan for the motor-car industry 
provides, inter alia, for the production of cars driven by gas 
generators.) 

The comparison between the target figures for the Fourth 
and the Third Five-Year Plans probably had a rather depressing 
effect on the Russian public. To counter this Marshal Stalin 
has come out with his forecast of the great industrial expansion 
over the next three or four Five-Year Plans, towards the end 
of which Russia’s steel output would reach about 60 million 
tons and her coal output §00 million tons. What Stalin told 
the Russian public was that, though the tempo of Russia’s 
industrial development appears to have slowed down in the 
first post-war plan, the leeway will be more than made up in 
the next five-year periods. The reason for the slow-down lies 
in the great losses which Russia’s industrial equipment has 
suffered from the ravages of war as well as from almost un- 
precedented wear and tear. This has made it necessary for 
the authors of the new Plan to concentrate on the expansion 
in engineering, an expansion which appears to have been 
planned on a wider scale than is allowed for by the output of 
the basic heavy industrial materials. The crux of the new 
Five-Year Plan is whether this disproportion between basic 
materials and manufactures (inside the sector of heavy industry) 
will not prove to be a decisive stumbling block to the execution 
of the Plan. 

In engineering 

priority shall be given to the rehabilitation and development 


NOTES OF 


Is Parliament Overworked ? 


The country went to the polls a year ago this week, and a 
gruelling year it has been for all those responsible for steering it. 
Last week’s all-night sittings have brought to a head the feeling 
in all parties that the Commons are being driven too hard. Much 

nservative criticism is, of course, purely factious ; the Opposi- 
tion’s objection is not so much to the pace of the Government’s 
legislation as to the fact that it finds it necessary to legislate at 
all. Even among the more reasonable critics there are also many 

hose case is based on misunderstanding. It is not true that 
here is unreasonably little time for the actual debating of new 

easures. Discussions in Standing Committee can be prolonged 
nd detailed. Admittedly they do not receive the same publicity 
as debates on the floor of the House; but the reason for that 
s the shortage of newsprint and parliamentary reporters, which is 
ot wholly in the Government’s control. Transfer of the detailed 
discussion of major measures to the floor of the House might 
nsure rather more publicity, but would certainly increase con- 
Bestion ; and even if time were unlimited, the less formal atmo- 
youre of a Standing Committee is the best place for this stage 
bf a bill. 

Nor can it be fairly argued that the country is being rushed into 
measures which it has never considered and does not want. The 
Programme of the Labour Party in the General Election of 1945 

as in all essentials the same as it has been for a quarter of a 
entury ;-it is doubtful whether the principles of a victorious 
barty’s programme have been so thoroughly thrashed out in 
public since the campaign for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


* 


The real trouble is not so much the process of legislation as 
$ background. Even where the principles of legislation are 
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of the manufacture and equipment for the iron and steet, 
power, coal and oil industries, the manufacture of electrical 
machines, railway rolling stock, motor vehicles, tractors, agri- 
cultural machinery, equipment for the building industry, 
equipment for geological survey work, special and complex 


machine tools, foundry equipment, and equipment and instru- 
ments for the chemical industry. 


The programme for the engineering industry has been announced 
in rather vague terms, which make any statistical analysis 
unprofitable. There is to be a great effort to develop machine 
tool production—the output of metal working machine tools 
is to be increased to 74,000 by 1950. 


Finally, in the location of industry the emphasis has been 
laid on the development of the eastern lands, partly at the 
expense of the rehabilitation of the liberated areas. Out of 
the total capital investments in the Five-Year Plan some 
11§ billion roubles in 1945 prices are to be allocated to the 
restoration of the devastated areas. This figure seems to include 
capital investments made by the central government as well as 
sums that are to be laid out by the republican and provincial 
governments. The capital investments to be made by the 
central government alone in the areas that have not suffered 
from German occupation are to amount to 135 billion roubles. 
At the same time the Plan provides for 

the restriction of the construction of new industrial plants 

in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, Gorky and 

Sverdlovsk ; the Five-Year Plan provides for the distribution 

of industrial enterprises in new areas and cities possessing the 

requisite fuel, power and raw material resources. 


The centres to which the restriction applies (with the exception 
of Sverdlovsk in the Urals) are in fact the main industrial 
centres of European Russia. The restriction is politically 
perhaps the most sensational feature of the new Plan. It shows 
that the shift eastwards in Russia’s industrial life is planned 
to continue almost at any price. The underlying motive is 
certainly the desire to achieve—for defensive purposes—as 
radical a dispersal of industry as possible. The plan does not 
say which new areas and cities are to be favoured in industrial 
expansion. The shadow of the atomic bomb is visibly fallin, 

across Russia’s new economic geography. : 


THE WEEK 


accepted, time is needed to allow the digestion of its details. 
The most valuable criticism of a bill’s details comes, not from 
Parliament, but from the exchange of opinions in the press, the 
informal discussions of experts, and the relentless dissection of 
its provisions by those who will have to work it. All this is then 
caught up and focused by a minority of MPs interested in a 
particular subject, and with enough time at their disposal to 
allow them to read and discuss widely and at leisure. Time is 
of the essence of the process, for it takes months, rather than 
days or weeks, for the full implications of each provision of a 
major bill to be appreciated in all appropriate quarters, and for 
the resulting exchange of opinions to work itself out to a clear 
conclusion. 

Time for this purpose is precisely what is at present being 
denied. MPs are being driven too hard to be able to keep 
properly in touch with outside opinion. The Civil Service is 
finding it extremely difficult to give draft Bills the thorough over- 
haul which is required, The Labour Party itself, as Mr Shinwell 
admitted to the Party’s annual conference, has never had enough 
expert staff at Transport House to digest the Party’s measures in 
the time allowed. 


The Government can make the obvious reply that, if it is neces- 
sary to have a Socialist revolution of even the mildest kind, it is 
better to get it over and done with. Divided authority in the 


- industries due for nationalisation—particularly iron end steel—is 


already becoming a public nuisance ; and an appearance of slow 
progress would breed impatience in Labour ranks and so tend 
to maintain an unsettled political atmosphere. It is known that 
for these reasons many of the Government’s supporters favour 
the most rapid possible execution of the original programme of 
Let Us Face the Future, even at the cost of a certain amount 
of slipshod detail, to be followed by five or six years of con- 
solidation with comparatively little legislative activity. 


Pome e monn . 
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Understandabl: though some of these arguments are, they are 
certainly being pressed too far. There is everything to be said 
for clarifying the limits within which the Government propos<s 
to legislate, so as to avoid the stultifying effects of uncertainty ; 
but it is not necessary to race through bills a such a pace that 
mistakes are made which more time for reflection might avoid. 
It looks as if the original Labour programme will have passed 
into legislation well before the end of the present Parliament. 
One compiete Parliamentary term was the period in which the 
Labour Party promised the country to carry this programme 
through. Is it really necessary for the Party to run ahead of 
its own time-schedule with so much disadvantage to the public 
and MPs.? 


The Government’s Iron Curtain 


The official case for hurried legislation would be easier to 
accept if the Government were itself doing all that it could to 
enlighten MPs and the public on current problems. In one 
instance after another, in recent months, information essential 
to a reasoned judgment has been refused on what often appear 
extremely flimsy grounds. The refusal—until Wednesday—to dis- 
close British grain stocks is only one of a long series of examples. 
In this cese the Government may have had some reason on its 
side; but can the same be said in the classic case of petrol 
rationing? The official view on the necessity for strict rationing 
may very well be correct; but the Government is merely laying 
up political trouble for itself if it continues to rest its opinion 
on information which is never allowed to percolate beyond its 
own files. 


Perhaps there are no fields where the refusal to take the public 
fully into the Government’s confidence is likely to do more 
harm in the long run than in that of production and planning. 
How many workers know the production target for their own 
factory or industry? How many have appreciated the fact 
that a seventy-five per cent overall increase in exports may 
entail a hundred or a hundred and fifty per cent increase in 
their own trades? How many members of the public know 
where the responsibility lies for decisions affecting the distribu- 
tion of industry or the physical redevelopment of their areas? 
How many know what the decisions are? There is still an 
iron curtain round far too many of the central Government’s 
planning activities. 

No doubt there are cases—the publication without official com- 
ment of the Iron and Steel Federation’s reconstruction report was 
one—where the Government gives no information because it has 
none to give. But it is impossible to avoid a suspicion that its 
backwardness is often due to failure to realise the importance 
of keeping the public in the picture. Competitive private enter- 
prise can afford a good deal of secrecy about its affairs precisely 
because it is competitive; the dissatisfied customer can always 
go elsewhere. A government or government-sponsored mono- 
poly which follows the same policy will find it neither efficient 
nor popular. One of the main demands of the Labour move- 
ment has always been for the economic and social equivalent 
of open diplomacy. If the Government now fails to meet this 
claim, it will sooner or later find public dissatisfaction un- 
pleasantly reflected in the twin indices of production and the 
polls. 

* * * 


Better Results at Paris 


_ At last, after months of inconclusive bargaining, the Foreign 
Ministers appear to be on the verge of reaching agreement on 
the draft of the Italian Treaty. They have approved a formula 
which, while depriving Italy of any sovereignty over its former 
colonies in Africa, leaves over the question of their final status 
for another year. The Dodecanese have been transferred to 
Greece without any reservations or special arrangements. The 
Italians have been left with their ethnic pound of flesh in the 
South Tyrol, but have lost two communes—Briga and Tenda—to 
France. The division of the Italian Navy has been completed. 
Most complicated of all, the Trieste deadlock has been broken, 
and the Powers have accepted the compromise of establishing 
it as a “ free terrixory ” responsible to Uno. Only on the question 
of Italian reparations is agreement still to seek. 


This easing of the international situation is all the more re- 
markable when it is compared with the mood of pessimism and 
even the war scares which followed the breakdown of the first 
Paris Conference in May. Then it seemed that no resources 
of diplomacy and no last reserves of goodwill could prevent 
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Europe from felling into rwo hostile spheres and the international 
community from degenerating into “two worlds.” Yet, furnished 
with new instructions, the Foreign Ministers returned to Paris 
to show more flexibility and ability to compromise at the renewed 
conference than at any time in the last nine dreary months. 
What lies behind their volte face? The chief reason is un- 
doubtediy that none of them is prepared to face the complete 
end to Great Power collaboration which threatened in May. A 
corollary of this is probably a growing Russian conviction thai 
a “forward policy” in the Mediterranean is, given Anylo- 
American hostility, too expensive and risky for the returns it 
might yield. Accordingly, the Russians have progressively re- 
treated from their claim to a Mandate for Libya, for bases in 
the Dodecanese or for almost exclusive Jugoslav control, by way 
of Trieste, in the Adriatic. They will probably expect an equal 
abatement of Anglo-American pressure in Eastern Europe, and 
this fact may yet disturb.the new atmosphere of agreement. Bui 
at least Russian concessions have brought the Italian Treaty to 
within an ace of reaching its final draft. 

Two other factors have undoubtedly played a part in securing 
a more harmonious conference. The decision to hold small 
meetings in private and the increasing number of dinners and 
conversations @ deux enabled the harassed Ministers to evade 
the “open disagreements openly arrived at” which had blocked 
all progress at earlier conferences. And if any one man can claim 
this Conference as a personal triumph, it is M. Bidault. The 
tact and persuasiveness with which he found formulas, suggested 
amendments, smoothed ;suffied spirits and poured almost daily 
oil are bevond praise. The exclusion of France in London last 
September began the period of deadlock. M. Bidault has vindi- 
cated in a very practical way the boast which sounded so empty 
on General de Gaulle’s lips that “Europe could not make peace 


without France.” 
* * * 


Rebellion in Palestine 


Last Saturday’s swoop upon the Zionists who are responsible, 
or suspected of Tesponsibility, for the recent outrages in Palestine 
was unexpected only in its dimensions. It is surprising to learn 
that the damage done by Jewish rebels to British life and property 
over the last few months is to cost the huge sum of £4,000,000 
As the damage is largely to army and RAF property, the burden 
will (presumably) fall on the British taxpayer. It is also surprising 
that the authorities had the evidence, and the moral courage, 'o 
sweep with so wide a net. They would do well to publish the 
evidence before too long, for there will be plenty of people a! 
over the world determined to doubt its validity. 

Hard on the news from Palestine itself comes President Tru- 
man’s reiteration of his determination to put 100,000 Jewish DPs 
into Palestine as soon as may be. In a word, the British Govern- 
ment is being pressed to make concessions to a community, large 
parts of which are in rebellion against it. It is being forced 
towards appeasement on the tide of vicarious sentiment that 
floods the world’s conscience in general, and the American con- 
science in particular, whenever thoughts turn to the lot of Euro- 
pean Jewry. Faced with this impasse, Mr Attlee did well io 
show the fighting element of Zionism that, however inconsequeni 
the reasoning of the American Government, the British Govern- 
ment means to stand by the recent Anglo-American Commission’s 
recommendation tha tforce will not be tolerated. 

A strong line has been taken, but this fact by itself gives no 
hint of what policy the strong line is intended to back. The 
British Government has taken no decision yet on the Anglo- 
American Commission’s Report and there has been no hint of 
how many or how few of its recommendations will be accepted. 
But it is all too clear that—if only to save President Truman’s 
face—the 100,000 certificates will be granted in the near future 
and that the overburdened British authorities in Palestine will 
have to face the possibility of Arab counter-violence. It would 
be reasonable in this case to call on American military support in 
Palestine, for much more is involved in effecting the entry 0f 
the Jews than the President’s offer of money and ships to assist 
their transfer from Europe. But there is no logic in the American 
attitude and the British will almost certainly be left to carry the 


‘ military burden alone. 


They have therefore every inducement to take any reasonable 
steps calculated to abate Arab resentment, and two at least 
suggest themselves as immediate measures. The Report speaks 
of better social and educational facilities for the Arabs. The 
language is vague and promises little. The Arabs might adopt 
a more Co-Operative attitude if they were now given positive assur- 
ances that the grant of the certificates to the Jews would be 
balanced by a grant to the Arab community of a substantial 
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Reconstruction and Development grant, to which it should not 
be impossible to persuade the Americans to subscribe—talks on 
the matter have apparently already taken place. 

The other step concerns Britain’s—and America’s—own con- 
tribution to the relief of Jewry. Arabs and Jews alike find it 
incomprehensible that the British Government should admit 
100,000 Poles (not all of whom fought for it) without visible effort, 
but should be making heavy weather over the same number of 
Jews. The British would be in a far stronger position for parley- 
ing with both the Americans (who have not even admitted Poles) 
and with the Arabs if it had called its dom‘nions and colonies into 
conference, and made a British Empire contribution to a problem 
which—as everyone recognises—cannot be met by Palestine alone. 


* * * 


The Polish Referendum 


Last Sunday the Polish electorate answered three questions 
put to it by the Provisional Government. The first was whether 
it approved the land reform and the nationalisation of key indus- 
tries. The second bore cn Poland’s western frontiers on the Oder 
and the Neisse. All parties represented in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, including M. Mikolajczyk’s Polish Peasant Party, which 
is less than half in the Government and more than half in oppo- 
sition, instructed their members to give an affirmative answer to 
these two questions. They differed on the third—whether Poland 
is to possess a single legislative chamber or a bi-cameral system, 
an issue similar to that which the French decided in their con- 
stitutional referendum on June 1st. The Left bloc voted for a 
single Chamber, while M. Mikolajczyk’s party opted for the 
bi-cameral system. In the past, the Peasant Party had been 
committed to a single chamber programme, but M. Mikolajczyk 
decided to depart from his party’s traditional attitude in order 
to demonstrate before the Polish electorate his opposition to the 
Left bloc. The referendum has thus become a preliminary test 
of the strength of the parties before a regular Parliamentary 
election, which—according to reports from Warsaw—is planned 
io take place in the autumn, provides the final test. 

The full results of the 1eferendum are not yet known. It is clear, 
however, that in most towns and the industrial centres of Dom- 
browa and Silesia the Left bloc has obtained an overwhelming 
victory. So far, 1,700,000 votes giving an affirmative reply to all 
three questions have been counted and only 514,000 votes cast 
against the Government. The Socialist-Communist bloc has ob- 
tained solid support from the working classes. Much more solid 
——it appears—than even its leaders expected. (Reports from 
Poland leave no doubt that at least in the big cities the referendum 
was fairly carried out.) This success has been due to the Govern- 
ment’s undoubted achievements in economic reconstruction. 

owever, the results of the vote in the countryside are not yet 
known ; and though Poland, after the recent territorial changes, 
is less of a rural country than it was before 1939, the vote of 
he peasantry is still decisive. It would be very surprising, 
indeed, if M. Mikolajcezyk had suffered in the countryside any- 
hing like the setback that he has so obviously suffered in the 
owns. An illuminating feature of the vote in the towns has 
been that among the opponents of the Government most have 

oted “No” to all three questions, and not only to the question 
bout the constitutional problem. The urban opposition to the 
egime, which supports M. Mikolajczyk for tactical reasons, has 
lisobeyed his instructions and gone much further in expressing 

8 opposition than he would probably wish. This circumstance 
bas already been used by the spokesman of the Left bloc to 

upport their argument that M. Mikolajczyk has been working 

ot so much for himself as for General Anders. 
* 


The political outlook in Poland has directly affected the 
untry’s economic and financial relations with the United States 
S well as with Great Britain. Shortly before the referendum 
Anglo-Polish financial agreement was signed in London under 
‘hich Poland agreed to pay part of its debt to this country in 
he gold deposited here. Three million pounds were to be paid 
mn gold and four million pounds were to be returned to the 
ational Bank of Poland. However, a few days after the signing 
the agreement it was officially announced in London that the 
British Governmeni would nor ratify it before the Polish Govern- 
ent fulfils its obligation to carry out “free and unfettered 
lections.”.. Almost simultaneously the State Department an- 


ounced that it had cancelled the suspension of a $50 million 
redit to Poland because it had received assurances from the 
arsaw Government that “the text of Poland’s economic agree- 
ents with other countries will be furnished to the US Govern- 
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ment, as promised at the time the credits were authorised.” It 
appears that the State Department, in contrast to the Foreign 
Office, has in this case attached commercial rather than purely 
political conditiosas to the credit agreement. On the other hand, 
an additional credit of $40 million, which the Export-Import 
Bank was to grant to Poland, has been withheld, possibly because 
of political objections. The Polish Government declares that it 
will not agree to the linking of potitical conditions to financial 
and economic agreements with the western countries, though the 
chairman of the Polish National Bank, M. Drozniak, while in 
London, made an eloquent plea for the resumption of Anglo- 
Polish trade, and hinted that Polish initiative for their resumption 
had met with a rather cool reception kere. It seems that the 
whole issue calls for clarification. 


* * * 


The Broadcasting Decision 


The Government have yielded a little to the remarkably 
widespread public demand for an inquiry into broadcasting policy 
before the BBC’s charter is renewed, But they have only yielded 
a very little. The renewal is to be for five years instead of ten, 
and there is a virtual promise of a full public inquiry before 
January 1, 1952. The argument is that both technical develop- 
ment and the international allocation of wave-lengths are now 
in a state of flux and that an inquiry in four or five years’ time 
will yield more definite results than now. There is some sub- 
stance in this; but not nearly enough to justify a five-year re- 
newal. The right term would be two years, which would not 
exclude a further short renewal thereafter, if need be. The 
Government’s arrangement, by promising an inquiry, creates un- 
certainty for the BBC, and by granting renewal for five years 
ensures that the uncertainty will last a long time. It seems to 
be a typical politician’s compromise. 

For the five years the BBC is to continue as at present—or 
rather, as before the war—with the sole major exception of the 
financial arrangements. A slight bow is made to the need for 
competition by the emphasis that is laid on regional autonomy. 
But it is really hardly more than a nod of distant recognition. 
The different regions of the BBC effectively compete only to the 
extent that listeners actually choose between them—which is 
hardly at all; the scope for geographical competition is very 
small in a country where so much of the talent is inevitably 
concentrated in London; and in any event the regions will be 
subject to those “BBC policies” which are at the root of the 
trouble. 


The only significant change from the mixture as before is that 
the BBC is to have more money. The number of licences is 
now a quarter larger than it was a decade agp; the licence fee 
has been doubled ; the BBC is to get virtually the whole of ir ; 
and the overseas programmes are not to be paid for by the domestic 
listener. The net result is that the BBC will be able to increase 
its programme-hours by 50 per cent and to double its expenditure 
per programme-hour. This will make for improvement. But 
it will not create a good broadcasting system. The present plan 
is avowedly a stop-gap—and the gap it is stopping is far too long. 


* * * 


The Atom Tests 


Dressed in all the trappings of an exaggerated and sometimes 
frivolous publicity, the first Bikini atom bomb experiment has leti 
rather the impression of a firework display which slightly misfired. 
That such an impression should have been allowed to arise is 
tragic. The tests, if it is really necessary to hold them at all, need 
different conditions and a different atmosphere. In terms ot 
scientific information, relatively little will be added to the results 
already obtained from atomic explosions on land. The participa- 
tion of atomic scientists of front rank has not been sought. The 
main justification of the tests is strategic—ihe desirability of dis- 
covering how obsolete battle fleets have become. But even on 
this score, the tests are ill-designed and perhaps premature. If ‘t 
is really desired to find out what atomic warfare can do to war- 
ships, then the way to do it is to charge an expert scientific team 
with devising the most deadly weapon for that purpose instead of 
merely to explode a replica of the Hiroshima bomb. The results 
of the first Bikini explosion, although devastating by pre-atomic 
standards, admittedly do provide a prima facie case for believing 
that the atom will not put an end to navies in their. present form ; 
but the argument would be more willingly accepted if the United 
States Navy Department were free of all suspicion of designing 
the test with this conclusion in view. 
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In any case, the position of navies in atomic warfare is at 
‘present largely irrelevant. If no defence can be found against 
atomic attacks on urban populations, then what happens at sea 
will be of little consequence. If anyone still doubts this, let 
him read the report of the British mission which recently visited 
Japan.* The report estimates that one atomic bomb of similar 
character dropped on a large British city would kill 50,000 people 
and render 150,000 people homeless. The report’s only optimis- 
tic conclusion is that present-day air-raid shelters would with- 
stand atomic blast; but on the debit side is set out a list of 
almost unimaginable horrors, brought about by radiation of 
gamma-rays, the worst and entirely novel aspect of atomic war- 
tare. Is any protection against this radiation possible? Is there 
any way of detonating the atom at a distance? These are the 
only strategic questions worth asking. : ree 

This time it is not politicians or journalists but the scientists 
themselves who believe there to be no defence against the new 
weapon. ‘The Bikini tests, with their circus-like aumosphere, 
limited objectives and nationalist flavour, are in danger of obscur- 
ing the simple truth about the atom—that it must be placed under 
effective international supervision or, sooner or later, it will destroy 
the human race. And for one nation, however peacefully disposed, 
to undertake on its own experiments in atomic warfare is hardly 
a good beginning to the process of taming the atom. All in all, 
the Bikini tests are a bad blunder. 


* x * 
Appeasement in the Mines 


The Government has now given way to two of the main 
demands of the Miners’ Charter—the five-day week and full pay 
for public holidays. A third demand, for an additional week’s 
annual holiday, has for the moment been turned down. Almost 
simultaneously, the annual conference of the National Union of 
Mineworkers rejected a Government proposal for the immediate 
employment of some nine hundred skilled Polish miners ; and two 
days later at the same conference Mr. Shinwell agreed that it 
was “ nonsensical ” to contemplate any large-scale introduction of 
foreign labour into the mines. 

The five-day week and pay for public holidays are, in the long 
run, reasonable enough demands—but the important thing at the 
moment is to do nothing, even for excellent long-term reasons, 
that will interfere with production in the immediate and very 
critical future. The opposition to the introduction of Polish 
miners raises the same point even more sharply. Even if 
the supply of mining labour were miraculously to overtake 
the demand in the next few years, the conditions on which the 
Poles were to be introduced would have guaranteed that no 
British miner would lose his job in consequence. In the face ot 
these guarantees, the miners’ opposition must be regarded as pure 
obscurantism, based on instinctive but now irrational fears. 

The main point about the recent concessions is not, however, 
so much their matter as their manner. The highly unco-opera- 
tive fashion in which certain miners’ leaders are approaching the 
problems of nationalisation was illustrated by Mr Lawther’s 
speech at the Labour Party’s conference. More than one delegate 
left the hall with the impression that, though the voice was 
the voice of Lawther, the spirit was that of John L. Lewis. 
It is clear that the first years of nationalisation and full employ- 
ment will still be haunted by the ghost of the unemployment 
and hunger marches of the twenties and thirties. It is also clear 
that mining is going to stay in politics ; the officially proclaimed 
independent status of the National Coal Board is beginning to 
look distinctly tenuous. 

Mr Shinwell’s policy of alternate bluster and appeasement must 
bear a great deal of the blame for all this. But the heaviest load 
of responsibility rests squarely on the leaders and local officials 
of the Mineworkers’ Union. The Government has inherited 
much of the suspicion and ill-will agaist the existing owners. 
The average miner, on his side, can scarcely be expected to forget 
in a year the ingrained outlook of a lifetime. In any case, the 
Government and the miner have no direct contact. The Union 
hierarchy is in contact with both sides and should have provided 
the bridge between them ; but it has notoriously failed to do so. 
Trained to act as the spearhead of miners’ demands against the 
management, union officials have been far too slow to adapt them- 
selves to the need for a more constructive type of leadership. 


* * * 
The Bread Ration Debated 


It was to be expected that a measure so close to the interests 
of every single person in the country as bread rationing would 


'* Effect of the Atom Bomb. H.M.S.O. Is. 
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produce the warm feelings which were displayed in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. The House was in its most turbulent 
mood. Mr Strachey made two speeches, stating his case with 
his usual vigour and persuasiveness, and provided a full State- 
ment of the stock position at home which should be sufficient to 
convince most people that to leave bread unrationed would be 
to court disaster. Much of the violent campaign against rationing 
has been wilfully irresponsible, but it has flourished mainly be- 
cause of the public’s ignorance of the facts. The Government 
must surely now realise that if it wishes to keep the country quiet 
it must keep it well-informed. 

The Opposition speeches were in the main concerned with 
how the position has arisen, and with the details of the scheme 
which has been adopted ; but no one tried to suggest that with 
only eight weeks’ supply of wheat and flour in the pipeline at the 
end of next month it would have been wise to gamble on th: 
chances of being able to muddle through until harvests are 
gathered in and arriving at the ports. Some bread for everybody 
must be assured, and rationing is the only way this can be done, 
and control be exercised at every stage from the farms and pori; 
to the baker. 

The rationing of bread is such an unpopular measure, that for 
a Government to face the inevitable unpopularity and loss of 
support in the country which it must bring about, is in itself 
adequate comment on the gravity of the situation. The value of 
Wednesday’s debate lies chiefly in the figures which Mr. Strachey 
produced, and the additional proof it gave of the knife-edge 
along which the world is walking. The 1,000 calory ration upoa 
which the German people have been existing has only been 
maintained by the last-minute diversion of supplies from this 
country, and will in future depend entirely on the maintenance 
of the promised deliveries from America. Estimates for next 
year’s harvest in the Northern Hemisphere are not yet possible, 
and crops have not yet been sown in the Southern Hemisphere. 
But it is already known that the normal carryover of 22 million 


tons will be reduced by half, thus reducing the much-needed 
reserves to dangerously low levels. 


* * * 


Disillusion in Italy 


The Constituent Assembly of the new Italian Republic has 
met and elected a distinguished and non-partisan resident of 
Naples, Signor de Nicola, as its first President. The task of 
framing a Government now lies before Signor de Gasperi, and he 
should have no great difficulty in forming a broad Coalition, 
although his own party—the largest—is, paradoxically, handi- 
capped by its lack of outstanding personalities. (The balance of 
the parties is discussed in detail in an article on page 17.) 

Internal political developments appear, however, to be over- 
shadowed by the question mark hanging over Italy’s future. The 
Italians feel that the Four Powers at Paris have power of life 
or death over the new Republic, and they are not at all happy 
over the manner in which this power is being exercised. Their 
most bitter and most widely heard criticism is that the victors 
have forgotten all that Italy contributed to the Allied struggle 
after Mussolini’s overthrow. In three years, they claim, they 
have broken their Fascist fetters, fought side by side with the 
Allies, driven the Germans from Northern Italy, banished a dis- 
credited Monarchy and fulfilled the liberal dream of a century 
by establishing a united Italian Republic. Yet after these tre- 
oeres charges they find themselves loaded with all the Duce’s 
guilt. 


Of the resulting burdens, the economic clauses of the Armistice 


and of the coming Peace are felt to be the most severe. For some 
years the Italians have been paying the occupation costs. Now 
the Russians and the Balkan countries are probabiy to receive 
een and, even ena Britain and the United States are 
ready tO waive reparations, they are apparently prepared to con- 
fiscate the assets of Italians resident abound: rThe cumulative 
effect of these provisions can be imagined in a country so poor 
See aetna of its working class are already clamouring to work 
abroad. 


Unfortunately, a great deal of the resentment seems to have 
become deflected in the direction of this country. The reasons 
are understandable. It was from a British commander—and 


‘ through the BBC—that the Italian partisans received encourage- 


ment to carry on what they believed to be a war of liberation. 
pen —— interests in the Mediterranean are well known, 

I motives in proposing independence for ex-Italian 
colonies and the reduction of the Italian fleet are therefore doubly 
suspect. The publication of new British Armistice terms for 
Italy containing provisions for a continued and perhaps some- 
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what lavish use of Italian facilities brought discontent to a head 
and to an outburst in the Press. Not all the Italian grievances 
are reasonable, but at least they pose the question whether the 
British Government has not let a positive policy vis-a-vis Italy 
go by default, leaving the formulation of the British attitude too 
exclusively in the hands of military leaders and advisers on the 


spot. 
* * * 


Bidault Calls an Economic Conference 


M. Bidault has assumed office under the double pressure of 
iension in the international situation and in domestic affairs. At 
the conference of the Foreign Ministers he has shown a remarkable 
gift for tactful and timely mediation and has succeeded at least in 
easing the tension. A similar test is awai@jing him now in home 
affairs. He called a national economic cofference for July 4, in 
which Trade Unions, employers’ associat{as and chambers of 
commerce are taking part. The conference which is to last more 
than two weeks, will give the French Government an opportunity 
to acquaint itself with the conflicting economic claims of the 
main social groups and also to iry to narrow the gaps between 
them. The central problem will be that of wages and prices. It 
is not yet known what line the new Government proposes to 
follow in these matters ; it is all too likely that it has not yet had 
the time to formulate a policy. 

Meanwhile, the agreement concluded between M Bidault and 
M. Thorez, according to which the Government is committed 
to a I§ per cent rise in wages and salaries, has been endangered 
by the Trade Unions’ reluctance to accept the proposal. The 
exceptionally steep rise in the prices of foodstuffs, reported in 
The Economist last week, has made the rank and file of the 
Trade Unions rather restive. A Communist resolution, urging 
the acceptance of the Bidault-Thorez agreement, was defeated 
at a trade union conference in Paris) The Trade Unions stick 
to their original demand for 25 per cent increase in wages and 
salaries. M. Jouhaux, who has just returned from the conference 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Moscow, has come 
out in defence of the claim. So, apparently, have the Socialists. 
The Communists, fearing to lose their popularity with the work- 
ing class electorate, seem to be retreating into vagueness. The 
‘Trade Unions’ conference has refused to pass a motion calling 
for direct action in support of the workers’ demands; but it has 
also failed to reject it explicitly. The of conflict is in the 
air; and it remains to be seen whether the forthcoming national 
economic conference can dispel it. 





* * x 


Friends of the Algerian Manifesto 


The French are facing difficulties in North Africa. One 
consequence of the June elections in France little noticed 
in this country was the electoral success in Algeria of a party 
known as the Amis du Manifeste et de la Liberté (AML). 
This group won 11 out of the 13 Algerian seats, capturing votes 
from former supporters of the Socialist, Communist and Moslem 
nationalist parties. The victory may seem but a small wave in 
the troubled sea of French politics, but it may grow into an 
alarming breaker. 

The Manifesto which the party supports demands, among 
other things, the abolition of the colonial system, the granting 
to Algeria of its own constitution, guaranteeing com- 
plete equality to all citizens, the participation of Moslems in the 
government of Algeria and, above all, a free, united and independent 
Algeria as part of the free French Union. This Manifesto cuts across 
the whole trend of previous French policy towards Algeria, which 
has been to wansform the province, by sustained “ assimilation,” 
into a simple extension of France, a département on the same 
footing as Seine et Oise or Pas de Calais. Before the war this 
policy did not receive the whole-hearted support of all French 
settlers. The wealthier landlords preferred an outright colonial 
system. It was the opposition of these gros colons that shelved 
the Blum-Violette plan, drawn up in 1936, which sought to en- 
franchise a limited class of about 30,000 Moslems. At that 
time, many Algerian Moslems supported the aim of assimilation 
as the best way to political equality. 

The war years had a decisive effect on Algerian politics. The 
confusion of the collapse in 1940, followed by the ambiguity- of 
the Vichy imterregnum and the divisions among Frenchmen, 
tended to discredit the French connection. At the same time, 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, Moslem nationalism achieved the 
formation of the Arab League. In 1943, General Giraud, estab- 
dished by the Allies in North Africa, released many of ‘the 
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Algerian nationalists who had been imprisoned for subversive 
activities. They took up their campaign again and, in the 
economic dislocation of the times, found fertile ground for dis- 
content. In 1944, General de Gaulle’s Government carried 
through sweeping reforms and virtually enfranchised all the 
Moslerfis in Algeria. This progress, coupled with increasing 
economic difficulties, went to the heads of the extremists, and 
on May 8, 1945, a rebellion broke out which had to be bloodily 
suppressed. However, political liberties were restored and poli- 
tical prisoners released before the 1946 elections, with the result 
that the AML, banned since May, 1945, won its electoral 
success. Its leader is a man of 47, Fehrat Abbas, who at the time 
of the Blum-Violette scheme, was a keen supporter of assimilation. 
His mental evolution is that of Algeria as a whole. By 1943 he 
had abandoned his earlier attitude and joined the newly-released 
Algerian Nationalists to draft the Manifesto. He is now the 
leader of all who demand a “ free Algeria in a free French Union.” 
The demands he and AML make are still compatible with a 
close connection with France. But it may need speed and political 
sagacity on the part of the French to prevent AML from moving 
to support complete Algerian independence. 


* x * 


Is Education a Cinderella ? 


There was little of comfort to be derived from the two recent 
debates on education. They chiefly served to confirm an uneasy 
feeling that the engines which should be pulling the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act along are either too old and tired to do their job properly 
or else are being fed with the wrong sort of fuel. No one could be 
critical of the energy and enthusiasm of the driver. Miss Wilkinson 
visibly frets at the delays. But somewhere between the driver and 
the machine there seems to be an inadequate response. 

Is it that the implementation of the Act requires not so much 
enthusiasm and a passion for equality of opportunity, but admini- 
strative experience, a capacity to build up a department on new 
lines, and an operational conception of the problems of supply? 
Or do the difficulties derive from the Government’s order 9! 
priorities? It is known that the Cabinet regard the success of the 
housing drive as of such pre-eminent political importance that a 
great deal of other building has had to go by the board. Certainly 
Miss Wilkinson’s statement that candidates accepted for a teacher’s 
training will have to wait at least a year before being admitted to a 
training college is calculated to cause widespread despondency. 

Miss Wilkinson spoke. optimistically about the’ numbers of 
teachers who will be available by the time the raising of the schvol 
leaving age comes to its full effect in September, 1948. But it is 
difficult to believe that there will be enough to effect much reduc- 
tion in the size of classes, and even if there were, that there wil! 
be enough classrooms to put them in. . Delivery of prefabricated 
huts from the Ministry of Works is behind schedule and few 
bricks ate likely to be available from the housing programme. 
Professor Gruffydd drew a depressing picture of the widening 
gulf between the independent public schools, and the state 
secondary schools. This may only be the temporary penalty of 
boldness. But in the circumstances any dilatoriness or inadequate 
forethought are inexcusable. 


* * x 


The City’s Future 


Last year the Minister of Town and Counery Planning (then | 


Mr W. S. Morrison) rejected the reconstruction plan prepared 
by the City of London, and urged the preparation of a new 
plan by expert consultants. The interim report of the two 
consultants, Dr Holden and Professor Holford, is now available. 
ft is a more imaginative document than the rejected plan, 
although the underlying assumptions—possibly rightly—remain 
conservative. It is assumed that the square mile of the City 
will become even more exclusively a commercial centre. Tenta- 
tively, and with obvious doubts, the consultants assume that 
there will be a slight reduction in the day population of the City 
on account of the decentralisation ofa million people from 
Central London ; but they adduce considerable evidence to show 
that the natural tendency—resulting from improved transport, 
higher incomes, and increased concentration of certain businesses 
—would be for the daily influx into the City to increase, perhaps 
considerably. 

In any even:, the main recommendations of the report follow 
naturally from the assumption that the City will, and should, be 
a very highly concentrated commercial centre and nothing much 
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else. Granted this premise, the main problem to be tackled is trans- 
port congestion. Three new ambitious road routes, two running 
East-West and one North-South, are recommended. The posi- 
tion of railways in the City has been dealt with in the report of 
the Railway (London Plan) Committee ; it is clear that congestion 
in the City would be greatly relieved by the proposal to remove 
several surface stations. Road improvements will considerably 
curtail the area available for building, and to house a large office 
population in decent conditions—a qualification on which the 
consultants are rightly insistent—will both involve building up- 
wards to a greater extent and also sacrificing something of the 
public’s hopes for greater architectural spaciousness and more 
open spaces. And residential development is to be virtually 
prohibited. 

The consultants’ general attitude may be the right one. But 
attention should be drawn again to the familiar problem that 
improved transport may in due course beget a renewed con- 
gestion, unless a firm check is placed upon the numbers working 
in Central London. The problem of decentralising or dispersing 
much of the routine office work at present carried on in Central 
London and the West End has never been squarely faced ; there 
are indications that more might be achieved in this direction than 
the authors of the new plan have felt able to assume. The tax- 
payer, who in the near future will probably be asked to contribute 
generously to the relief of present traffic congestion in London, 
should insist that the principles underlying this new, and many 
old, reports be fairly faced and discussed. 


* « * 


New Dutch Government 


Dr J. M. Beel, the Catholic leader, has succeeded in forming 
a Cabinet after weeks of negotiation. He has secured a coalition 
unique in Europe. The Labour Party (successors of the old 
Social Democrats) have agreed to serve under him in co-operation 
with the Catholic State Party. This is the first European coali- 
tion to leave out the Communists, and its creation has been made 
possible partly by the relative weakness of the Communists, but 
partly, too, by the new and strong liberal tendency in the Catholic 
Movement since liberation. Mr Vos, one of the Socialist 
Ministers in the Schermerhorn Cabinet and Minister of Transport 
under Dr Beel, said at a meeting in The Hague that the Labour 
Party was joining the Coalition because it 
does not wish, by joining the Communists in opposition, to push 
the Catholics into a reactionary corner. Beel is a Left Wing Catholic 
who has shown his willingness to break with the old Conservative 
policy and refused co-operation with the Conservative parties. 


Two other reasons he gave were that without a Coalition 


no peaceful solution of the Indonesian problem would be possible 

and the continuation of Minister Lieftink’s financial policy would 

be imperilled. 

These two points—economic reconstruction and the Indonesian 
problem—will be the testing points of the new Government. 
Professor Lieftink (Labour) is to continue as Finance Minister, 
and the former Labour Party Munisters, Mr Brees and Mr 
Mansholt will keep their old portfolios, Social Affairs and Agri- 
culture. The Labour Party can thus hope for continuity in the 
Schermerhorn policy of economic stabilisation and planned 
development. But equally it will come under the hostile fire 
of the Communists for every failure or breakdown in the coming 
months. 

The Labour Party is also shouldering a part of the direct 
burden of the Indonesian problen. Dr Jonkmann (Labour) is 
to be the new Minister of Colonies, and will have the difficuit 
task of breaking the present deadlock in the Indonesian negotia- 
tions. The chief obstacle appears to be the claim of the 
Nationalists in Java to extend their authority over other islands. 
The Dutch are summoning representatives from all over the 
Archipelago to a conference at Malino to hear their views on the 
proposed constitutional changes in the Netherlands East Indies. 
Dr Sharir and his Government are most unlikely to recognise 
the representative character of this Conference, and the Indonesian 
Press already denounces it as a trick to produce faked backing 
for continued Dutch sovereignty. There seems no obvious or 
immediate way out of this deadlock, and the Dutch Government 
will have to work opposed not only by Indonesian extremists, but 
under a crossfire of criticism from extreme Right and Left at 
home. 

* * * 


Operation Cuckoo ? 


“We shall have no trouble with the Germans for a year; — 
after that, look out!” remarked a British officer at the time of 


13 


Germany’s surrender. A year has now passed and on June 27th, 
for the first time since the capitulation, the people of Hamburg 
heard Deutschland iiber Alles and the Horst Wessel Lied at a 
public demonstration. A cloud as yet no bigger than a man’s 
hand ; nevertheless, a sign that the days of absolute non-resistance 
to foreign rule are coming to an end. Even more significant was 
the cry of “ Traitors!” shouted at the German civilian police who 
act under the orders of the British Control Commission and 
Military Government. The occasion of the demonstration was 
the impending eviction of between 20,000 and 30.000 Germans 
from their homes in the fantastically overcrowded habitable rem- 
nant of Hamburg to make room for a new Military Government 
headquarters and for the wives and families of BAOR personnel. 
A promise was apparently given that people would not be evicted 
without alternative accommodation being found for them, but in 
the present condition of the city such an undertaking was merely 
pour rire. The Mayor of Hamburg in a statement made after 
the demonstration declared that a promise of three weeks’ notice 
had also been given, but that some families had been evicted 
without notice and without their furniture, and that the British 
commanding officer had been charged with breaking his word. One 
would not like to believe that this account is correct, but as the 
War Office has recently in more than one case openly repudiated 
solemn pledges of post-war restitution given to English villagers 
whose homes were requisitioned for military purposes during the 
war, it is difficult to feel certain that the British military authori- _ 
ties maintain higher standards of promise-keeping in conquered 
Germany. 

It may, of course, be said that the Germans deserve to be 
made homeless because of the former Nazi behaviour in occu- 
pied countries ; by the same logic they deserve to be plundered, 
deported to slave labour or put in gas chambers. It is, never- 
theless, possible to doubt whether it is expedient to start fresh 
requisitioning of living space in bomb-ruined cities more than 
a year after the end of the war or to import British women and 
children into Germany when official figures show that famine 
conditions are widespread. The BAOR families will not be 
expected to live on 1,000 calories a day ; their standard of feeding 
will be far above that of any urban Germans except a small 
number of successful black marketeers and their friends. Health 
reports on Hamburg given in the British Zone Review of June 
22nd showed a loss of a kilogram in mean weights in one week 
and 126 admissions to hospital for famine oedema in Io days. 

It is certainly difficult to maintain garrisons in Germany without 
allowing their families to join them, but if any meaning at all 
is to be attached to the officially declared intention of re- 
educating the German people for “peaceful democracy” there 
is at present a strong case for not piling a foreign privileged caste 
s top of the underfed and overcrowded population of the British 

one. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr Bellenger’s replies to Parliamentary questions on conditions 
in German prisoner-of-war camps and in the camps for civilian 
internmees near Paderborn are not altogether reassuring. It 
seems clear that the prisoners of war have been reasonabiy 
treated, although shortage of clothing and blankets led to a rise 
in the death-rate during the coldest months. The civilian in- 
ternees have been living in much worse conditions—crowded 
together, on a “meagre” diet and in a low state of morale. It 
was not until March that everyone had a bed, and washing 
facilities appear to have been very inadequate. The shortage of 
food in the camps is, of course, inseparable from the desperate 
general food shortage, but there seems a strong case for an in- 
dependent inquiry into conditions in the civilian camps. If there 
is nothing to hide, the Control Commission has nothing to fear. 
If there is, the sooner it is remedied the better. 

* 


The London County Council has decided to recommend to the 
Gorell Committee that the Regent’s Park terraces should be 
permanently preserved on account of their architectural beauty. 
It is claimed that any partial removal of some of the terraces would 
spoil the total effect, and that houses in the terraces are capable of 
satisfactory conversion into flats. The LCC’s attitude is to be 
warmly commended. 

* 


The number of persons who have registered on the Disabled 
Persons Register is now over half a million, of which 265,000 
are war injuries. This is a much more satisfactory response to 
the registration scheme than the first months foreshadowed. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





What Price Housing ? 


U NDER strong pressure from returning Servicemen, Congress 
some months ago welcomed a Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Programme, calling for the construction of 2,700,000 residential 
units altogether and for 1,200,000 within a year. With a $600 
million grant to finance materials expansion, and to assure muini- 
mum wage rates in marginal areas, the programme called also 
for recruitment of well above 1,000,000 new workers, for material 
priorities and price ceilings, and for mass production of pre- 
fabricated dwellings. , 
The programme was begun under the persuasive salesmanship 
and firm hand of Mr Wilson Wyatt, ex-Mayor of Louisville— 
and a stranger to Washington. Jts initial result, inevitably, was 
a setback in developing plans, as priorities impinged on non- 
veteran units and on non-residential work generally. The 
Federal Government pinned its faith quite heavily on pre- 
fabricated units, allowing for one-half (some 500,000 units) of 
mass-output deliveries over 1946. Apart from price ceiling and 
priority snags, however, the programme faces many problems 
which have yet to be resolved. They include material and skilled 
labour shortages, and not least the aggressive opposition of many 
local authorities with regulations built specifically to preclude 


“gains by pre-fabricated units at the expense of the more orthodox 


house types. Contractors and employees frequently work 
together in their opposition to new unit types, and “ feather- 
bedding” rules by the craft unions not infrequently ban work 
by skilled labour in such matters as wiring, plumbing and, in 
some measure, assembling factory-built units. 

The United States, in fact, is only beginning now to realise 
the wastage brought about by 15 years of subnormal home 
building. Since residential construction virtually closed down in 
1942—owing to war demands—vacancies have almost dis- 
appeared, except for the least desirable, and near-slum proper- 
ties and homes long rented have been unloaded on reluctant 
buyers. An enormous and still-growing throng of home-seekers 
want, above all else, a little house os apartment for rent. The 
upsurge of costs is also causing no little concern, 

The real estate market, like the market for farm products, is 
peculiarly sensitive to variations in demand, To an even greater 
extent than farm products, the supply of dwellings changes very 
slowly ; the all-time peak year of 1925 added only about 4 per 
cent to the existing number of dwelling units, and a typical 
figure has been nearer 2 per cent per year. Consequently the 
wartime ballooning of incomes, savings and liquid funds generally 
has converted a reasonably-satisfied population into one acutely 
dissatisfied with the location, size, price and rental groupings of 
its existing housing. Coupled with this shift in the type of 
demand has been a sharp rise in the amount of demand resulting 
from the virtual cessation of wartime home building and the 
inexorable growth of population, reinforced by a d:sproportionate 
number of marriages and first births. 

Into this unbalanced situation the demobilised veterans began 
10 pour home in the autumn of 1945, anxious to wed waiting 
sweethearts or remove erstwhile brides from their parental 
shelters and tak: up again the threads of civilian life along the 
pattern of foxhole dreams. They were the latecomers into a 
seller’s market; their fully understandable and highly audible 
reactions promptly converted the housing shortage into the 
Veterans’ Housing Crisis. In a nation probably at the zenith 
of its conscience regarding its obligations to veterans, the stage 
was - for a Government programme that would at least promise 
relief. 

Mr Wyatt appeared on the Washington scene about the turn 
of the year, and in an astonishingly short time had a staff 
organised and a programme announced. (Some cynics in the 
Senate hearings attributed the latter achievement to a letter from 
Mr Chester Bowles to Mr Wyatt, dated January 11th, outlining 
a programme remarkably similar to Mr Wyatt’s, except that it 
provided for 3,000,000 new homes in two years instead of Mr 
Wyatt’s 2,700,000.) An intensive programme of personal appear- 
ances then began ; its highlight, perhaps, was the Chicago con- 
vention of home-builders, which opened with a condemnation 
of the Wyatt Programme, but two days later, after an eloquent 
presentation by Mr Wyatt himself, completely reversed its stand. 

The bare problem of un insufficient number of dwelling units 


is complicated by disparities between the costs of new construc- 
tion, the prices of existing homes, the rents allowed under pric: 
controls, and the prices (or preferably rents) which most veterans 
can afford to pay. The normal free-market reactions to these 
disparities would be an increase in rents to the point where they 
would (a) constitute an impelling reason to the house-wanter 
to build instead of rent; (b) provide an incentive to capital to 
invest in buildings for tenant occupancy ; (c) lead to the sale: 
of newly-constructed units to whoever could and would pay 
the necessary costs ; and (d) bring about an increase in the prices 
of building materials and the wages of building labour to the 
point where they constituted strong inducements to get materials 
produced and homes built. These reactions are, of course, to 
some degree counteracting ; they would involve further increases 
in prices and rents; they would provide very few brand-new 
homes for veterans, and their consummation would take time. 
The principal arguments in favou: of such a free-market course 
of events are: (1) that it would get the houses built ; (2) that 
it would provide free play to initiative ; (3) that a sufficient supply 
of houses would adjust itself to the ability of both veterans and 
non-veterans to pay and to their preferences as to owning or 
renting ; and (4) that it would get the types of housing built that 
were most in demand. Proponents of this course argue further 
that virtually all of the returning veterans will perforce have 
found some means of shelter by the time a programme can get 
under way ; that the only truly emergency programme required 
is to construct temporary shelter for those who have not, and 
that the increases in cost would be tempered by elimination of 
many of the excessive present costs due to black markets, con- 
centration on premium-grade materials, and to uncertainties and 
delays. 

From a political viewpoint, however, such a course of events is 
highly unsatisfactory. It depends heavily on the compulsions oi 
rising prices and sky-rocketing rents, which are most unpopular 
with the general public and particularly with the strongly 
organised labour groups. (Even the most vociferous opponents 
of general price control, almost without exception, have had a 
kindly word for rent ceilings.) Further, it promises no special 
consideration for veterans, whose needs were particularly intense 
and whose favour far-sighted politicians (that is, those who could 
see November approaching) must seek. 

Consequently, the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Programme 
has concentrated on the channelling of available construction 
materials out of other types of building into residences costing 
$10,000 or less, with particular emphasise on those costing $6,00¢ 
or less, under certification that the home is being built for a 
veteran or will be offered exclusively to veterans upon completion. 
As the programme has progressed it has become necessary t0 
insist that a larger proportion of rental units be built, to the 
exclusion of non-rentals, and to tighten severely the certification 
requirements for non-residential building, which had been going 
blithely along under the impelling force of reconversion plans. 
ample funds and the desire of local certifying groups to attract 
new sources of employment and expand existing ones. 

The stated objectives of the programme are, of course, wholly 
laudable, but it is beginning to run into practical difficulties. 
Inflation of priorities, so common in the early war years, is rearing 
its ugly head ; builders are finding a permit to buy no assurance 
of supplies. The $6,000 house, which had remained feasible 
through 1941 in many localities only by reduction of both floor 
space and quality of construction, now requires so much further 
cutting of content and quality as to make it unsaleable to any 
but desperate buyers, or of doubtful permanence, if initially 
attractive. Many houses built at this cost in 1941 are now selling 
at around $10,000, and their duplication now is little, if any, 
cheaper. The $50 ceiling on monthly rentals proposed for 2 
majority of new veterans’ homes, while in keeping with the desires 
and abilities of the veterans, offers very little inducement to 
builders or investors in the face of these higher costs. 

A very troublesome possibility is that achievement of the two- 
year programme of 2,700,000 dwelling units might remove most 
of the pressure for dwelling units which had promised'to develop 
a record building boom, and leave the nation a large crop of new 
homes of sub-standard quality without achieving the improvement 
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of general housing standards which had been anticipated for the 
post-war era. In any event, there lies in the future a painful 
adjustment of excessive mortgages, the blame for which may be 
incorrectly assessed against the Wyatt programme, or more pro- 
bably-—and still more incorrectly—against Wall Street, which ‘s 
the residuary legatee of 4ll public resentments. 

It is not yet clear that the reaction from an administered boom 
will be either worse or better than from a free-market boom. In 
any event, however, it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
pressures of the free market impinge upon the administered pro- 
gramme, and that their deferment, or disregard of their existence, 
may either cripple the programme or intensify their eventual 
impact. The apparent desire in the administration of the housing 
programme to date to override free-market pressures indicates that 
the programme is likely to fall short of its objectives, both as to 
volume and as to low prices. The price of housing appears to 
be a willingness to yield more to economic than to political! 
pressures. 


American Notes 


inflation by Statute 


The limitations of the veto power were never more apparent 
than in the past week, following President Truman’s abrupt 
decision to return to Congress the version agreed between the two 
Houses of the Federal Price Control Act.- Faced by this pressure 
from the Administration, the Representatives at once scurried to 
push through a measure retaining (for 20 days) all the powers of 
the Office of Price Administration—as they existed at June 30th. 
At the time of writing, however, the Senate is reluctant to move 
at all. Even acceptance of this stop-gap solution would bring a 
fresh bout of wrangling between House and Senate conferees over 
a new version of price control. 

In his Message to Congress rejecting the OPA Bill, the Pre- 
sident declared that the only choice it offered was one between 
“inflation with a statute and inflation without one.” And he 
further denounced Congress for endeavouring to pin responsibility 
for control upon the Government, while taking away its powers 
with the other hand. No doubt there is a great deal of truth in 
the latter charge ; but if the President has at all times been willing 
to kill anv weakened version of OPA control, it seems rather 
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questionable strategy to have left any doubts whatsoever in the 
minds of Congressmen. Yet, towards the close of last week, 
Administration leaders in Congress were predicting that the OPA 
Bill would receive presidential assent. 

_ The immediate result of the veto has been abounding confusion 
in commodity markets and over a great deal of industry. Her- 
and there spectacular price movements have been reported, but 
in general the disposition has been to “hold the line,” with local 
authorities moving to strengthen rent controls. There is, of 
course, a solid case for the orderly removal of OPA powers. But 
the OPA-sters have spoiled it by their dire predictions of ruia 
and disaster; after all, the case for completely rigid controls 
vanished last autumn when the Administration put its whole 
weight into the scale for substantial wage advances at a time whea 
low productivity and reconversion hold-ups were bound to bring 
a most serious pressure on profit margins. For some months now 
OPA ceilings have become ever more flexible. 

In othe: words, the price uptrend would have continued tor 
some months—with or without controls. The movement will ao 
doubt be compressed into a shorter period now, and it remains to 
be seen how far the President has gained any economic—as 
distinct from political—advantage from the veto. It may weil 
prove that OPA completed its major task in holding the line mors 
or less reasonably during the process of reconversion. Certainly 
the level of industrial production suggests that the supp!y ot 
finished goods could now increase at a rate, and on a scale, that 
would remove the more urgent pressures within a reasonable time. 
A year from now more competitive conditions will face boib 
industry and organised labour. 


* * * 


Loan Debate Postponed 


The British Loan has suffered so many vicissitudes in its 
progress through Congress that one cannot even now be certain 
beyond all doubt that the last stage in the long debate is at hand. 
The Bill is now scheduled to reach the floor of the House on 
Monday, with a final vote again postponed until July 12th. 

It is hard not to feel a new chilling of confidence in the final 
result. Official Washington still stoutiy maintains that the loan 
is in no danger, but the safety margin of votes—now put at 
twenty to thirty—is dwindling daily. There have been so many 
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Democratic defections that the Administration is said to be 
aciually locking to Republican votes to bridge the gap. The 
victory of Senator Butler in Nebraska a fortnight ago has alarmed 
many waverers. Some Congressmen, as the Herald-Tribune 
remarks, have their ears so close to the ground during elecvon 
year that they cannot hear anything. The most potent nostile 
factor has been the Zionist lobby in Congress. Some powerful 
Jew.sh organisations have been pressing Congressmen to vote 
against the loan as a protest against this week’s round-up of 
the Jewish Agency in Palestine. Mr Walter Lippmann’s insis- 
tence that the loan has nothing to do with underwriting Mr 
Bevin’s policy in Palestine or anywhere else is supported by a 
number of newspapers, but «0 2 good many Congressmen the 
Joan has always been regarded as a reward for good behaviour, 
past, present and to come. To supporters of the agreement, 
it is an added m’sforrune that the wheac pact which Mr Strachey 
negotiated with Canada should have raised doubts about the 
readiness of the Empire to accept the kind of trade relationships 
which America wishes to impose upon it. 

The loan has now been in the Congressional mill for over five 
months of a session that has been frustrated, confused and per- 
petually at odds with the Administration. Although many im- 
portant bills have been smothered or whittled down, the press 
of post-war legislation remains greater than Congress can cope 
with. New labour legislation, appropriation bills, such subjects 
as the control of atomic energy and the reorganisation of federal 
agencies confront senators and representatives wilting in the 
heat of a Washington summer, and acutely conscious of that 
other heat which is engendered by the primaries. If the loan 
is badly jostled, or even squeezed out of this queue, it will not 
be altogether surprising. 

* ” x 


Apathy in the Primaries 


A state which with one hand snows under an outstanding 
pre-war isolationist like Gerald Nye and with the other reno- 
minates Senator Langer, one of the two Senators to vote against 
American membership in the United Nations, frustrates the 
political analysts. This is the contradictory result that took 
place in North Dakota last week. Mr Nye, famous for his paci- 
firm between the wars—he was a leading spirit in the investigation 
inte the munition makers, “the merchants of death ”—ran as an 
independent candidate in the special election for the Senate. 
He was a poor third in a race that was won by a conservative 
Republican. Langer rode home triumphanily in the primary 
election for the other senatorial seat. 

The bickerings of the Big Four provide the excuse for reviving 
isolationism. But it is indifference rather than hostility to inter- 
nationalism which is the pervading spirit of the primaries. In its 
ultimate effects the distinction may not be very great. A move- 
ment is already apparent to escape from certain domestic respon- 
sibilities as well as from those of Europe. Washington seems as 
remote and distasteful to many rural voters as Paris or London. 
Cendidates are making great capital out of the irritation over 
“ bureaucratic restrictions ” as exemplified by OPA. There is an 
isolationist attitude to politics themselves—all politics, home and 
foreign. A nostalgia for the pre-war way of life, a preoccupation 
with the immediate problems of home and job, and the relaxa- 
tion of war tensions all combine to make these first post-war 
primary elections appear of even less interest to many voters than 
those which were held in the stirring days of the world conflict. 
In a number of the elections the percentage voting has been 
strikingly low. 

The result of the present mood is to increase the advantage 
always enjoyed by the regular party wheel-horse, and correspond- 
ingly to reduce the opportunity for the unorthodox. So far, only 
a very few incumbents have been defeated in the primaries. It 
is in the current month that the primaries really get under way, 
and it will be interesting to see if the trend towards an apathetic 
conservatism continues throughout the summer. During July 
the major parties in ten states will choose their candidate for 
federal and local offices. Of these contests possibly the most signi- 
ficant will be that in Minnesota on July 8 for it will largely deter- 
mine Mr Harold Stassen’s ability to build up a progressive follow- 
ing among Republicans throughout the country. Mr Stassen was 
rebuffed in his invasion of Nebraska, but Minnesota is his home 
ground. The former Governor of Minnesota, who has succeeded 
Mr Willkie as the hope of the Republican internationalists, is said 
to be counting on the veteran’s vote for support. As yet, however, 
the veteran remains a political enigma, with the pundits at a loss 
to decide whether he longs to get back to normalcy, or whether 
he will supply the spearhead of a new progressive movement in 
foreign and domestic affairs. 

The Political Action Committee of the CIO was one of the great 
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forces in the 1944 clections, but there is little evidence that it i: 
exerting anything like so substantial an infiuence in those of 1946. 
It made an unimpressive show, for example, in the key state of 
California. 

* * 4 


Sherman v. Hollywood 


After several years of intermittent activity, the Department 
of Justice may now be getting somewhere near a show-down with 
Hollywood’s major film producers. The companies included in 
the charges are: Paramount; Loew’s; RKO; Warner’s; Twentieth- 
Century Fox; Columbia; Universal, and United Artists. The 
Attorney-General is endeavouring to force a division between 
production and distribution on the one hand, and the exhibition 
side of the business on the other. The general charge embraces 
alleged monopolistic practices and trade restraints, while in 
specific terms, the producers are charged with :— 

(1) Imposing onerous license terms for non-affiliated exhibitors. 

(2) Withholding (by special license terms) popular films from 

independent circuits. 

(3) Granting undue concessions to affiliates in terms of prices, 

credits, and booking schedules. 

Not many days ago, a Manhattan Federal Court roundly 
denounced the producers for “clear violation” of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. In particular, the Court denounced “ block- 
booking,” as severely restrictive to the independent exhibitors. 
The Department of Justice, however, failed in its major aim, 
the Court declaring that an enforced sale of theatres (by pro- 
ducers) would “ create a new set of owners unlikely to give public 
service on the present standard for some years.” The Justice 
Department is now expected to carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile, the independents assert that they are no better 
off than before. Five of the defendant companies own between 
them about 2,500 theatre properties, comprising most of the 
large first-run houses. Ownership of theatres forms in itself a 
first-class grip on the exhibition side, but control of the 17,000 
film theatres in the US is sustained mainly through block- 
booking. If the Justice Department is ultimately successful, 
Paramount—with a chain of well beyond 1,000 theatres—will be 
sharply affected. 

Many observers profess to believe that anti-trust activities by 
the Justice Department will tend to diminish over the next 
few years, despite all protestations of vigorous enforcement. 
Wall Street, nevertheless, has canvassed the possibility of a 
fairly drastic break-up of the larger theatre circuits. So far, 
however, these fears have not been strong enough to prevent 
the inclusion of film-producing stocks in investment lists covering 
issues judged to be attractive from the viewpoint of the specu- 
lauve operator in the security markets. 


* *x * 
Rail Charges Rising 


_ The recent petition by the American railroads for higher 
freight charges has been met by the grant of a six per cent 
increase from July 1. Basic commodities (i.e. farm products, 
building materials, etc.) are covered with a three per cent 
advance, while the eastern railways get a further 5 per cent on 
goods traffics apart from raw coal, and iron ore. The decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has met with some 
severe opposition among railroad managements. Wage rates are 
now some 45 per cent above 1939 levels; material costs are very 
much higher, and freight rates have generally been held to 1939 
levels. The demand, therefore, was for a 25 per cent rate in- 
crease, with certain exceptions in basic products, calculated to 
bring the overall advance some way below 20 per cent. 

The financial position of the Class 1 railroads has undergone 
a complete transformation since the war began. Operating 
revenues from freight and passenger services rose from a 1938 
level of $3,200 millions to a 1944 peak of $8,800 millions. Net 
income, which was below $200 millions as late as 1940, reached 
$902 millions in 1942, receding to $670 millions in 1944. A 
number of roads have emerged from bankruptcy; working capital 
has shown a threefold expansion, long-term debt has been reduced 
by $1,500 millions to $9,800 millions, and fixed annual charges 
reduced from $470 millions to $405 millions. In general terms, 
the outlook of the Class 1 system is assumed to be far better 
than seemed possible when war began. Though the railroads 
will lose the tremendous volume of war-infiated traffics and 
meet with more powerful competition from road and air services, 
it 1s assumed that industrial production will be sustained at 
levels substantially higher than in pre-war years. Moreover, the 
competitive position of the railroads, in terms of road and coastal 
shipping services, has shown improvement since 1939. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 














































Rome, Fuly 2nd 

ry UNCTUALLY at 4 p.m. on June 25th the first freely elected 
representatives of Italy since 1921 assembled at that archi- 
-ctural misfortune, the Palazzo Montecitorio, to provide the new 
Republic with a way of life. The oldest deputy presided— 
Drlando, who was born in Sicily in that very May, 1860, when 
aribaldi and his Thousand were conquering the island, and 
‘ho was named Victor Emanuel in honour of the first King of 
taly. In spite of his eighty-six years, he bustled to take the 
hair as if life yet lay before him and summoned the youngest 
leputies to act as his ad hoc secretaries. One of these was a son 
pf Matteotti, and the youngest of all was a Communist girl of 
enty-five, Teresa Mattei, whose brother was a patriot tortured 
death by the Germans in 1944. But blacker than the shadows 
f history lay the shadow of the Paris discussions across the 
9 eagerly awaited Constituent Assembly. The cry of “ Viva 
rieste” was as fervently raised as that of “ Viva la Republica,” 
nd Orlando’s nationalistic oratory sounded less archaic than 
might otherwise have been the case. It was De Gasperi, how- 
ver, who characterised the work of the future by referring to 
he three great forces which sustain the Italian Republic as the 
pniversalism of Christianity, the humanitarianism of Mazzini, 
nd the solidarity of Labour. 

The first task of the Assembly was a simple one—to elect its 
permanent President. The name of the socialist Saragat had 
been agreed upon, and he was elected by a large majority. Only 
rom his point of view was it surprising ; for Saragat is a young 
an who specifically abandoned the position of Ambassador in 
Paris in order to devote himself more actively to the Socialist 
Party and scored a great success at the Socialist Congress at 
lovence in the spring. He will now, by definition, be our of 
arty politics for a year, and it is an open question whether his 
xperience as President of the Assembly will help him to realise 
he hopes attached to him—who as a right-wing Socialist might 
econcile many points of view—or whether he has been 
anceuvred out of position. 


The Provisional President 


The choice of a provisional President of the Republic for the 
eriod during which the Constituent Assembly is at work pre- 
ented far greater difficulty. Nearly everyone agreed that a 
epresentative af the dissident South was required, but the 
igible Southerners had all been Monarchists and many good 
epublicans asked themselves whether this was not the point at 
hich conciliation might degenerate into weakness. The 
azzinian Republican Party therefore voted for its own pre- 
ascist leader, a northerner, Facchinettii Meanwhile the 
ocialists had put forward Croce’s name with anti-clerical intent ; 
d for this reason the Christian Democrats were opposed to 
p secular a candidature. At last, however, the name of 
other Neapolitan, Croce’s friend, the lawyer De Nicola was 
ought forward—a man chiefly known for the number of high 
fices he had refused at one time or another in the past. The 
alunquisti, whose gospel is to champion obscurity, put for- 
ard a woman deputy, of whom no one had ever heard: but 
e Nicola, supported by the three big parties, was easily elected 
the first ballot and with difficulty persuaded to accept. Accord- 
g to reports from Naples, many people there are already saying 
at, if they had known this earlier, they would have voted for 
e Republic. Though the situation in Naples after the referen- 
im was nothing like as critical as the cheap British Press im- 
ied, it was ugly and any improvement will go far to justify 
¢ choice of President. 


Cabinet-making 


Once the new State had a provisional head, the Government 
as bound to resign, whereupon De Nicola requested De Gasperi, 
leader of the largest parliamentary party, to form a new 


Republican Italy 


(From a Correspondent in Italy) 


Cabinet. The latter will hold office only until the first elections 
according to the new constitution can be held in about a year’s 
time, but throughout the life of the Constituent Assembly it will 
possess legislative powers. In principle the Government is to 
be formed from the three mass parties, of whom the Christian 
Democrats have 207 deputies, the Socialists 115, and the Com- 
munists 104. This creates the awkward situation, if one states it 
crudely, of 207 clericals against 219 Marxists and causes the 
latter to resist De Gasperi’s claim that if the responsibility of 
Prime Minister is to be his, then his party should have a majority 
in the Cabinet. The position has become more acute because the 
Socialists are very rightly urging a reduction in the number of 
Ministries in the interests both of economy and of efficiency. 
They are also advocating that the Premier should not hold other 
portfolios. It has been obvious that De Gasperi has been greatly 
overburdened as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister and leadex 
of his party. He himself is particularly anxious to return to the 
Giolitti tradition of combining the Premiership with the Ministry 
of the Interior, while the Socialists would like to keep this key 
position in the hands of their representative, Romita. It must 
be added that there is a strong case for his retention. For this 
friendly little engineer from Turin is in some ways the hero of 
the moment. All through the election campaigns he has inspired 
an impromptu and ill-armed police force to preserve order in an 
admirably human way, a performance all the more to be extolled 
in a country where such different methods were enforced until 
three years ago. The Foreign Office would be as eagerly con- 
tested as the Home Office—the more as a reform in personnel is 
overdue there ; but no party or individual wishes to be respon- 
sible for the peace treaty which is apparently to be imposed upon 
Italy. As one portfolio is probably to be offered to the Republican 
party, to which Count Sforza now belongs, he is spoken of as 
a candidate. Owing to the anti-clerical feeling aroused by 
priestly pressure in favour of the monarchy before the 
referendum, the competition between Christian Democrats 
and Socialists for the Ministry of Education is more 
than usually intense, though it will be more important in 
a year’s time, when the Constituent Assembly may have laid 
down the lines for educational reform and the Concordat may 
be under revision. A further and obvious change in the circum- 
stances of to-day is the amalgamation of the War, Marine, and 
Air Ministries. Since the first armistice the heads of these 
three have been subject to allied approval, with the odd result 
that in fact every Cabinet has been constrained hitherto to in- 
clude as Minister of Marine the extremely competent, but until 
the last moment Fascist and pro-German, Admiral De Courten, 
who adroitly gained the confidence of certain Allied naval chiefs. 
The Italians are waiting with interest to see whether this denial 
of sovereignty will now have been ended. It appears that the 
Ministry of Justice will remain in the hands of the Communist 
leader, Togliatti, while Communist tenure of the Ministries of 
Finance and Agriculture may’ be energetically disputed. 


A Difficult Start 


The Italian Republic has been born in unpropitious circum- 
stances. On the one hand, its birth is being celebrated by an 
internal amnesty so wide as to alarm its best friends ; while on 
the other. clemency, or even justice, seems to be denied to Italy 
by the arbiters of world affairs. The cessions to be made to 
France are explained in Rome as the result of some malevolent 
desire to prevent the friendship—which would now seem natural— 
between the French and Italian Republics. And yet the new 
democratic Italy could do extraordinarily well, if the world would 
give it a chance. A relatively small number of professional 
monarchists are clinging obstinately to their claim that the refer- 
endum figures were cooked, but, apart from them, Italy is full 
of vitality and goodwill. The Republic has been born our of 
an astonishing display of political maturity and commen sense— 
and it has managed to synchronise with a good grain harvest. 
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Castles in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
Dublin, July 1st 
ErreE is absolutely full of visitors this summer. Communications 
with England and elsewhere are opening up again and an immense 
influx of tourists is taking place. Every hotel and restaurant 1 
Dublin is full of strangers. The country hotels are equally 


crowded. Every train and bus is packed and the roads 
are full of cars. All our visitors have plenty of money 
to spend. A brisk trade is done in clothing coupons in the 


streets of Dublin and every article for which coupons are no 
required is bid up to fantastic prices. Complaints are heard on 
every side that an inflationary situation is developing and sugges- 
tions are not lacking that some restriction on the expenditure of 
tourists should be imposed. ’ 

On balance, however, it must be admitted that the influx 
benefits the country. Hotels, restaurants and railways are doing 
a brisk trade which will result in increased profits for themselves 
and for many allied trades. Employment is given, and the streain 
of emigration, which gives rise to such anxiety, is thereby partly 
reduced. The public revenue is swollen by the increased income 
tax on profits and by the increased yield of indirect taxes. The 
currency situation is also strengthened. The accumulation of 
sterling balances during the war has tended to produce 
an undue complacency about the balance of payments. But any 
activity that promises to build up foreign reserves is not to be 
despised. From this point of view the tourist trade must be 
ceunted as am exporting industry which produces a supply of 
sterling and other external currencies. 

In addition to the tourist trade, a more permanent influx is 
beginning to assume large proportions. A number of English 
people are coming to settle down permanently in Eire. This 
migration is the result partly of the dislike felt in certain quarters 
of a Labour Government, but mainly of the greater amenities of 
living in Ireland—better food, more servants, cheaper sport and 
lower income tax. Many of these new residents have Irish con- 
nections, but others are quite mew to the country. The market 
for country houses with land has become very active, and high 
prices are being paid for residences of all sizes. The auctioneers 
are kept busy and must be very prosperous. Many a landlord’s 
house which has been unoccupied for years is finding a new 
tenant. The “big houses” are filling up again. 

Objection to this influx has been expressed by extreme 
nationalists, who see in it the beginning of a new settlement, a 
“ reconquest of Ireland.” The new residents, it is said, have no 
roots in the country. Their centre of interest and loyalty will 
remain to be England. They will use Ireland merely as a con- 
venience. In so far as they exercise any influence it will be an 
anglicising one. Ireland will simply become the playground of 
the idle rich, who will take the place of the old landlords as out- 
posts of English ideas and sentiments. These views are not very 
widely held, but they are by no means negligible, and the Govern- 
ment has been criticised for its failure to prevent or control this 
new immigration. 

It may be replied to these objections that it is better that the 
country houses should be lived in, even by strangers, than that 
they should be left to decay or pulled down for scrap, as so many 
of them have been. The new residents bring money into the 
country. They are the exact opposite of the old absentee land- 
lords who spent their rents abroad. They give a good deal of 
employment on the farm and in the garden, as well as indirectlv 
in the country towns where they deal. They thus act as a slight 
brake on the never-ending stream of emigration. Many of them 
will doubtless prove to be improving landowners who will bring 
new knowledge and fresh capital into Irish farming, which badly 
needs both. Like the tourists, they will add to the revenue 
and to the reserves of external currency. Their expenditure will 
be an addition to the national dividend based on the receipt of 
external income which is in the nature of an increased export. 

The allegation that the new residents will exercise a noxious 
political influence is without much foundation. Ireland has an 
unusual capacity for absorbing alien elements. One of the 
troubles of the English government of Ireland was that successive 
generations of settlers became “more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” Many of the leaders of the more extreme nationalist move- 
ment in recent years were the children of settlers of only one 
generation. Even if such an assimilation were not to take place, 
the presence of a comparatively small number of residents of non- 
Irish origin and sympathy would exert no dangerous political 
influence. The sensible policy seems to be to welcome every 

1ew resident, provided, of course, that he is not undesirable on 
personal grounds. Every settler, after all, gives hostages to fortune 
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in investing in the purchase of his Irish property. If his activitie 
prove in any way noxious to the national well-being, they ar, 
capable of being regulated and curbed. 


THE 


Trade in Shanghai 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Shanghai, June 161); 
Since the end of April the Central Bank of Ch'na has graduelly 
tightened its control and restricted its allotments of foreign 
exchange. Up to that time such allotments were made immediately 
and fully for all goods ordered after March 4, 1946. But in the 
last few days of April the Central Bank announced that no furthe: 
such allotments would be made for raw cotton and motor trucks 
not yet under definite import contract. About the middle of May | 
it also announced the exclusion from such allotments of further | 
orders for tinned food, toilet articles and certain items of sanitary | 


I" 


equipment. By the beginning of June official exchange allotment; ee 
were restricted only to import firms which had been enyaged in nella 
their present lines of business for at least three years before Pear! oF P 
Harbour or to firms specially permitted to engage in these lines. cae 

Raw cotton was the most important commodity imported in from 
the first five months of this year. Imports for this period ar {10 
unofficially valued at CN $145,000,000,000, equivalent at open As re 
market rates to some £20 million, raw cotton accounting for mor by N 
than half of this figure. Tinned foodstuffs and the other articles spect 
newly excluded from official exchange formed ‘a sizeable fraction incre 
of the remainder. Legitimate import demands upon officia) es- cent. 
change have thus been very considerably curtailed recentiy, and rob: 
it cannot be said that the Central Bank of China is in any im- at 
mediate danger of running short. Exports of some £2.500,000 Su 
for the first four monihs of this year, it is true, formed bui : turer 
minor source of foreign exchange proceeds, but the beginning possi 
of the silk and ica export seasons in early June saw an increase meta 
in exports. More important in this respect than exports, have quire 
recently been the remittances to China by Chinese abroad, esti- Mito co 
mated to exceed some £2,500,000 monthly. forta 

The number of commercial banks licensed to deal in foreign add 


exchange on behalf of the Central Bank has been gieatly increased 
and is now 139, though oniy in Shanghai may banks allot exchange 
to importers. The Central Bank, however, allows the commercial 
banks considerably less liberty than three months ago. They may 
no longer directly allot official exchange on approval of customers 
documents, and thereafter recover from the Central Bank; 1h: 
latter’s approval must be obtained previously. A Foreign E:- 
change Investigation Committee of the Central Bank has begua 
to study the documents of applicants carefully, seeking in particule: 
to establish whether applicants really have no other foreign 
exchange assets or resources. Also, inquiries are being made inw 
the use which importers make of official exchange allotted, and 
into the prices and profit rates at which they sell the imports. 
Obviously, the Central Bank of China, through its policy o! 
foreign exchange control, controls foreign trade also. Th: 
Ministries of Finance and of Economic Affairs, however, have no 
yet worked out a clear policy ; and the individual measures taken 
are engineered by rather obscure officials swayed by the more vu! 
less forceful representations of interested Chinese parties. So in 
the Central Bank. The Chinese press continues to discuss th 
revision of the Customs Tariff with a view to protecting Chines 
manufacturing industries ; but preparations in this field have no | 
gone far, and the matter is likely to be referred to a special foreign 
trade conference to be called not earlier than next autumn. ; 
Importers denied official exchange resort to the open foreigs | sled 
currency market. This deals chiefly in US Treasury noies Der 
circulated in China by the US Armed Forces. Numerous , 
banks, foreign and Chinese, accept these notes in payment § Deo 
for telegraphic transfers or mail transfers on New York— o 
recently at a one to two per cent discount, but previously at thre 
to six per cent premiums for the transfer. In this way th 
banks acquire New York funds from the unfreezing of pre-we! we 
foreign assets and overseas remittances to China, while sellivg AP 
US Treasury notes to Chinese who fear inflation. The open Ju 
market for US Treasury notcs has fluctuated violently throughou! | 
the past ten months. In the second week of June, with CN $2,359 Jun 
quoted for US $1, while the official exchange rate for spot cot- oe 
tinued at CN $2,040, is reached a record high level. The sterling 
rate is about CN $7,200 for £1, cquivelent to a cross-rate 0 
US $3.60, while in the open market sterling is being quoted 
from US $3.20 to US $3.40. Swiss franes, very scarce, enjoy a! Can 
open market premium even over US currency, with S. frs. 3.60 Aus 
selling for US $1. Central Bank measures to restrict and ultima .c!) 
suppress this open market are likely soon. .< 
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161}; 
aduelly 
foreign 
diately 
in the 
furthe: 
trucks 
of May |’ proof were needed of the complete absence of a satisfactory 
further base metal policy under Government control it is surely 
ae to be found in the Ministry of Supply’s announcement of in- 
eed in creased prices this week. In order to bring the selling prices of 
iieis copper, lead and zinc in this country more closely into line with 
5 en current purchases costs,” maximum prices have been raised 
ted ie from July 1st, for copper by £12 to £84 per ton, for lead by 
‘od are {10 to £55 per ton, and for zinc by £10 to £49 §s. per ton. 
t open As recently as April 8th the prices of these metals were raised, 
r mor by Ministry of Supply order, by £10, £6 and £8 per ton re- 
articles spectively. In three months, therefore, copper has been 
nection increased by 35 per cent, lead by 41 per cent, and zinc by 58 per 
os ie cent. Only tin remains unchanged at £300, and it is all too 
probable that this metal will shortly take a big upward bound. 
560,000 Such increases constitute another serious blow for manufac- 
but a turers, who have no means of covering themselves against the 
sinning possibility of price increases, or of obtaining sufficient supplies of 
Acrease metal at a given price to meet their long-term manufacturing re- 
S\ have quirements. They have given another sharp inflationary impulse 
d, esti- to costs in industries which are already suffering from uncom- 
eh fortably large increases in the prices of materials and labour— 
seed industries such as electrical equipment and building. To the 
chane: Government’s way of thinking, the reason for the increases is 
leeertal simple and inevitable. It refuses—quite rightly—to subsidise 
ey may raw material prices ; it gives consumers the benefit of supplies 
romers’ from stocks (such as cotton) bought “lower down,” and it 
uk; th: adjusts its selling prices to cover the increased cost of imports 
zn Ex- when these stocks are absorbed. The aim, as Mr. Wilmot has 
begun repeatedly stated, is to fix selling prices over a period to cover 
rucule! Mall costs. This is merely an accounting platitude. On the 
ne question of obtaining adequate supplies for use in Britain, the 
oa Minister of Supply has been even less explicit. At three-monthly 
a. intervals, he has explained that lead is short because production 
licy of MMMMEDAS not expanded to match the large post-war demand ; the 
Th: Ainister is doing all that he can to obtain for this country its 
AVE No! ull share of available supplies, and he is satisfied that the present 
s taken arrangements (which he has not described in detail) for buying 
_ of ead in association with the Americans ensures “ the best sup- 
Oo i 
ote Non-Frerrous MEtALS—Pricrs PER Lone Ton 
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foreign lytic | Lead Zine Tin 
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; notes December, YB e. eee, “ S| 134 oe 
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on cor ecg BB af as 
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* Control prices—from September to December, 1939, tin limit £230 a ton; maximum 
es imposed, except on tin, fron December 18, 1939. es 

i There are unconfirmed reports of “ black market” dealings in tin on the Continent at 
ces as high as £550. s 
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Wanted—A Base Metal Policy 


plies possible.” “ We are buying lead in the ordinary way, and 
so are the Americans. To abandon that practice and to go into 
sheer competitive buying would not improve our position.” 

It is extremely difficult to say with any kind of certainty what 
this means. But it is easy to see from experience what it does 
not mean. It does not mean stable prices, and in the present 
conditions of international base metal production and consump- 
tion there is no economic reason why it should. Nor does it 
mean adequate supplies at rising prices. Lead is a special case, 
because it has its own reconversion problems after a period of 
sub-normal demand during the war, and normal supplies and 
stocks must take time to build up. But what of copper? Here 
the position is quite fantastic. Stocks in this country amount to 
well below three months’ supplies at the current rate of con- 
sumption. In little more than a year the surpluses of copper 
which must have marred the Non-Ferrous Metal Control's 
VE celebrations have been lifted from the market. Copper is 
a test case of the Control’s policy, for the plants have suffered 
no war damage, and the mines are capable of increasing their 
output to meet a long-term buying policy. In fact, there is no 
evidence of any buying policy, at short or long-term. In copper 
(as the drop in stocks last January showed), the hand-to-mouth 
policy can only be described as buying without bulk. 

Of course, world metal conditions are difficult. Production 
began to fall in 1944, after successful efforts had been made to 
maximise output for war production. High wartime outputs 
were achieved at the expense of arrears of development and 
delayed replacements of plant, while physical damage occurred 
to mines and refineries—serious for tin and considerable for 
lead and zinc. A world-wide labour shortage now adds greatiy 
to the difficulties of increasing production. Yet the world’s 
productive capacity for the major base metals—with the present 
exception of tin—is well in excess of prospective demand, which 
has been reduced for some years to come by the disappearance 
from the market of Germany and Japan, formerly two of the | 
world’s biggest importers. 

If the Ministry of Supply is to be blamed, it should be for the 
right offences. It has not proved omniscient in forecasting the 


Non-Ferrous METALS——BRITISH CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 


Thousands long tons of stocks at end of periods 
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July 20-8 | 206-5 | 186 | 121-9 | 13-1 | 171-3 | 1-49 32 <5 
Aug. 19-7 201-4 | 183 | 1285 | 13-0 165 6 1-15 36-1 
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Nov. ... | 26-0 | 134-9 | 21-1 | 816 | 15-2 | 147-4 | 1-48 34-9 
Dec. ... | 183 | 12311 | 19°2 65-3 | 140 | 1373 | 1:23 | 33:2 
1946 Jan... | 27-8 | 97-8 -| 92-0] 61-8 | 16-9 | 128-0 | 1-63 | %2 
Feb. 2. | 218 | 924/191 | 56-0] 161 | 16-4 | 1464 | 3546 
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(a) Copper consumption in May 30,830 long tons 
(6) Exciuding zine concentrates; in Aprit’ 1946, these amornted= to 128,000 tons: 
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course of metal supplies during the past twelve months, but here 
it has erred in good company, for producers a year ago were 
taking a gloomier view of their prospects than the Control, and 
were still talking about prospective surpluses when deficiencies 
were clearly just around the corner. These are bygones, and 
there is no point in discussing them, save to note that the mistake 
is proving costly and that there is no guarantee that it may not be 
repeated. The consequence, however, is plain. The Control, 
frankly, is picking up metal wherever it can, and is being forced 
to pay the price. Its purchases of copper from Canada for the 
first half of this year cost £68 §s. per ton c.i.f. UK; it paid 
{69 tos. for part of its Rhodesian copper supplies, and subse- 
quently had to put the price up to £82. Meanwhile sales of 
Chilean and Belgian Congo copper have been made to the Con- 
tinent on the basis of £83 1§s. per ton c.if. UK. For lead, 
judging by the prices at which sales to the Continent have taken 
place recently, the prices paid by the Control to Canadian and 
Australian producers must have been close to £46 per ton c.i.f. 
UK—or {1 above the £45 maximum which prevailed up to 
six days ago. But sales have lately been made by Australian 
lead producers to other purchasers at a price equivalent to 
£51 per ton, and Mexican lead has been sold to the Continent at 
a price equivalent to about £51 1§s. In zinc the Control has 
arranged supplies for the second half of this year, but prices 
have generally yet to be fixed for the large contracts with Canada 
and Australia. Canadian zinc already cost £49 10s. per ton c.i.f. 
UK in the second quarter. Before the removal of OPA price 
ceilings in the United States, the contracts for American zinc 
shipments to this country would have been filled at about 
£47 10s. per ton, but with the removal of control—even if it is 
presently restored—some other basis will have to be found, 
which will certainly involve a further increase in the price. 
Meanwhile, Rhodesian zinc has recently been sold to India at a 
price equivalent to {£§2 per ton. 

It is only necessary to compare this detailed record of trends 
during the last few months with the, new maximum prices 
to perceive the weakness of the Ministry’s position. It is an 
uncovered buyer in one of the big bull markets of history. It 
has been so obsessed with the potential surpluses of base 
metals in the middle distance that it has failed to move with 
sufficient speed to avert the famine here and now. Its policy 
has been based on notional gluts, when it should have been 
framed to cope with actual scarcity. Its finesse might have 
succeeded if it had been played more convincingly. If the 
Control is right about the longer-term prospect of surpluses, it 
cught to have shown more determination in negotiating for long- 
term supplies from producers who themselves are haunted by the 
eventual prospect of excess supplies. Instead, there has been 
drift without policy until lead and zinc now stand above the 
highest prices of the post-1918 boom. Copper is still cheaper 
than in 1920, when it averaged {£97 12s. 3d., but only by 
{£13 or so—and this despite the revolutionary developments in 
copper mining in Rhodesia, the Congo and Canada, to say 
nothing of the technical revolution in aluminium production, 
which now becomes an ever more effective competitor. 

. Where is a new policy to be sought, before boom turns to 
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bust? There are only two ways of solving the problem—io 
reopen the free market, or to conclude long-term bulk purchase 
contracts. |The present policy pursues neither policy, and 
provides the minimum of supplies at the maximum of cost. The 
Government cannot afiord to delay its decision for one alter- 
native or the other much longer. It will argue, of course, 
that any solution needs a prior understanding with the 
Americans about the use of strategic stock-piles (particularly of 
copper), about the United States metal tariff structure, and 
about the problems of “discrimination” which would be 
involved under any bulk purchase arrangements. But it ought 
to be prepared to work independently, if compelled to do so, 
first to secure adequate supplies of metals for British con- 


sumers at reasonable prices, and secondly to rebuild London © 
as the world’s great metal market. The way of safety first for | 
producers lies in bulk purchase schemes which eliminate the | 


risks of fluctuating prices. But security has its cost and long- 
term buying probably means that the consumer would on the 
average of years have to pay more than he need, compared 
with prices on a free terminal market. It will be argued—as 
it was argued in the case of cotton—that a free market means 
“ speculation ” and a leakage of foreign exchange. But what 
is the present position if it is not speculative? A mere fringe 
of a free market in effect determines the prices which the 
control is at present paying. It is quite safe to assert that under 
a free market, prices would not move more violently than they 
have in the last six months—and supplies would now be greater. 
Expert dealing (as the Ministry of Supply has already discovered 
in Malaya) attracts supplies from the numerous small supplier: 
whose collective contribution to-day is ignored in determining 


prices, simply because Government departments can only con- | 


duct business with a few large contractors. As for the exchange 
risk, why should coffee (in which privately organised trading 


has been tentatively re-started) be more immune than copper? | 
And in to-day’s conditions, can there be any danger of large © 
stocks being accumulated in this country at great costin “hard” | 


currencies? 


The delay in introducing a satisfactory base metal policy is 
at least welcome for one negative reason. It shows that the 
Government have not made up their minds irrevocably on the 
question of bulk purchase. They should consider long and 
deeply before they do so. Apart from the complications of the 
International Trade Organisation’s proposals and the American 
reactions which would be involved in a bulk purchase policy. 
an organised metal exchange is the only way of ensuring a 
combination of three desirable objectives: a price related to 
basic conditions of cost; a reasonable limitation of risks for 
producers by means of hedging; and assured supplies at current 
prices for consumers in Britain and overseas. None of these 
conditions is satisfied at present, and under any scheme of bulk 
purchase—short of the ideal—they could not be satisfied at one 
and the same time. Again, under theoretically perfect bulk 
purchase arrangements it would be possible to make provision 


for the widest possible outlets for supplies to overseas con- : 
sumers. But the problem is not one for paper solutions, but for | 
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practical dealing, and the forms of control would have to be 
incredibly far-sighted and overseas consumers infinitely trusting 
if such a system was to work without economic and _ political 
friction. 

The conclusion should be clear. The Government should 
proceed by cautious stages towards the re-establishing of a free 
ierminal metal market. In the short run, there would be a 
significant risk of a further rise in prices, but this could be 
curbed by temporary restrictions, and in any case would fairly 
quickly produce its own corrective in the form of increased 
supplies. Speculation of the “gambling in futures” type— 
which represents the customary Socialist view of what goes on 
in a produce exchange—could be prevented by approved rules 


21 
for dealing, and the possibility of exchange leakage can be safe- 
guarded by reasonable administrative arrangements. But if, 
instead, bulk purchase has become part of the Government’s 
creed, at least let them act with some conviction of -trength, 
instead of their present pusillanimity. Instead of paying too 
much for too little, let them remind producers that stormy 
tumes may be ahead, and that long-term contracts at more 
reasonable prices may be a good bargain. If they fail, the 
eventual chaos in supplies and prices will be worse than it ever 
was in the inter-war years. Whatever alternative the Govern- 
ment adopts—and in The Economist’s view the reopening of 
the metal market is overwhelmingly the better—it must lose no 
further time in making up its mind. 


Canada’s Exchange Control 


Ts hardness of a currency is a matter of relativity. In 
British eyes it would be difficult to envisage a harder 
currency than the Canadian dollar proved to be during the 
years of war or than it promises to be over the period of transi- 
tion. But for Canada the experience of the war years crystal- 
lised a problem long inherent in the trading system of the 
country, that of a persistent, chronic current account shortage 
of US dollars normally balanced by a current account surplus 
with the sterling area. Since sterling lost its free converti- 
bility at the beginning of the war, the problem of maintaining 
a global balance of its current accounts was immediately posed 
before Canada in a very urgent form. Viewed from London 
the Canadian dollar may have seemed impressively and, in the 
first period of the war, unconscionably hard ; but from Ottawa 
the exchange position, with its soft underbelly exposed to the 
southern frontier, was known to be unquestionably vulnerable. 
That was, largely, why Canada decided to introduce exchange 
control on the outbreak of war. The history of that control, 
illustrated with a mass of statistical data showing the impact of 
the war on the external finances of the Dominion, has been 
summarised in a report of exceptional quality, prepared for the 
Canadian Minister of Finance by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

It was not merely the geographical structure of the Canadian 
balance of payments that called for the imposition of exchange 
control. Two other factors counselled the wisdom of this move. 
The first was the instability of the Canadian balance of payments 
in the pre-war period—the balance on current account showed 
an average annual surplus of $30 million in the years 1926-29, 
an annual deficit in 1929-31, and reverted to a surplus of $148 


TABLE I. ForeiGN INVESTMENTS IN CANADA, SEPTENBER, 1939 
(In Million Dollars) 
Other 

USA UK Countries Total 
Government securities ...... 1,241 408 23 1,672 
Public utilities ............. 1,059 1,340 95 2,494 
Industrial and commercial... 1,604 377 51 2,032 
Financial institutions ....... 201 221 51 473 
Miscellaneous ............-. 85 120 50 255 
ieee me Se IO eek iadacialemaen 
ORR sis cin hs tS 4,190 2,466 270 6,926 
ABLE III. CHANGES IN CANADA’S DEBTOR POSITION vis d Vis THE 


US Dotiar AREA SEPT., 1939, To END oF 1945 


(In Million US Dollars) 
.—Increase in Canada’s External Assets :— 


Gold and US Dollar Reserves...... ss claakiaiaiain sails ds iach 1,115 
Less US Securities sold or matured..........++-++ ‘ 236 
Less Other Foreign Assets realised ........+++-++ oo 132 

Total Increase in External Assets........ 747 


B.—Increases in Canada’s External. Liabilities :-— 
US Holdings of Canadian Securities ........++++++. 484 


Other Canadian Borrowing........+++e+eeeserees os 21 
Undistributed Profits of Branches of US Companies 
Be Cama niet. cia wie o cicicte 0 oa bb lp ols bale cle div one FE es 230 


Total Increase in External Liabilities.... 735 


million in the period 1935-39. The second factor was the 
international debtor status of Canada at the beginning of the 
war. In September, 1939, the aggregate of foreign investments 
in the Dominion was nearly $7,000 million, distributed as 
shown in Table I below. 

The geographical structure of the Canadian balance of pay- 
ments and the dependence of its global balance on the mullti- 
lateral convertibility of currencies other than the US dollar 
may be gauged from the detailed figures in Table II. No better 
reasons than those provided by these figures could be adduced 
for Canada’s persistent support for the cause of free multilateral 
trade and convertibility of currencies. 

Since the Canadian deficit with the USA promised to increase 
as a result of the war and since, in addition, there was some 
reason to anticipate substantial withdrawals by US nationals of 
the capital they had invested in Canada, immediate measures 
were called for to conserve the modest US dollar and goid 
reserves of Canada and to maintain stability between the two 
dollars. Foreign exchange control was, therefore, instituted 
by an Order in Council which established the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. The Order placed all transactions having inter- 
national financial implications under the supervision of the 
Board. The Canadian chartered banks became authorised 
dealers and agents for the Board, which by the Order was given 
the monopoly of transacting exchange business in the Dominion. 
The specific jrv‘sisions of the foreign exchange control Order 
were similar to those applied in the British exchange control. 
All foreign exchange received by residents in Canada had to be 
sold to an authorised dealer: all transfers of Canadian dollars 
to a non-resident had to be sanctioned ; and in April, 1940, 
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TaBLe II. Canapa’s Net CurRENT AccoUNT BALANCES wiTH USA, 
Europe aNnD UK 
(Annual Averages in Million Dollars) 


USA USA Conti- 

excluding including nental 
Gold Gold Europe UK 
MORO GI Se i ER. —310 —275 205 5 
PE indsnescsenenma tae —375 —330 65 —85 
Ge snk ns wine eee —210 —120 40 20 
ge ee Eee —170 — 35 35 105 
Be ee err — 305 —130 20 138 


TaBLe IV. Francine STERLING AREA EXPENDITURE IN CANADA, 
SepT., 1939, tro ENp oF 1945 


(In Million Canadian Dollars) 


Sterling Area Current Expenditure in Canada ............ 10,971 
Sterling Area Receipts from Canada :— 
(ag) Cottemtt Tecmo iin sei cei e ec eedie vec swescees 5,124 
(b) Other Methods of Financing :— 
Canadian Official Repatriation of Securities ....... 703 
Canadian Private Repatriation of Securities ....... 340 
Sales of Gold and US Dollars to Canada ......... 504 
Canadian Accumulation of Sterling Balances ...... —I1 
Loan of $700 by Canada to UK (partly repaid)... 561 
Billion Dollar Contribution by Canada to UK..... 1,000 
Canadian Mutual Aid to Sterling Area............ 2,175 
Interim Advances to UK (anticipating the post-war 
CEOGIt) 6 onc paccocccecescpegecscasepessescerecs 164 
Other Capital Transactions ............-+eeeesene 411 
10,971 
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resicents of Canada were required to sell to the Board all foreign 
exchange in their possession. 

The US dollar position has been almost the sole concern otf 
the Canadian exchange control. Its main objective has been to 
prevent the direct or indirect use of Canada’s US dollar 
resources for unnecessary exports of capital to the United 
States while providing US dollars for all normal current account 
payments and for maturing capital obligations expressed in that 
currency. In this, its most difficult sector—indeed its only real 
sector—the Canadian exchange control has operated in a manner 
that should be an example to all other controls: manifesting its 
greatest severity at the outset and thereafter progressively easing 
its restrictive provisions. The grant of US dollar exchange to 
pay for imports from the United States has always followed 
automatically the grant of import authorisation. As in this 
country, exchange control on current commercial transactions 
has operated through import licences, and the licensing system 
has worked with the greatest liberality. The same can be said 
of restrictions on other current payments to the United States. 
Even transfers of capital have been automatically authorised 
when the capital was due to non-residents, and the demand for 
payments arose from the terms of the original contract—for 
example, in the case of maturing bonds. Residents in Canada 
were not called upon to surrender their US dollar investments, 
and freedom to deal in such investments was retained throughout 
the war, subject to the basic principle that the amount of such 
securities held by Canadian residents was not increased and, 
conversely, that the amount of Canadian securities held by 
residents of the United States was not reduced. Allocations 
of US dollar exchange for travel purposes were allowed through- 
out the war—at first to cover expenditure on authorised trips, 
then, in moderate amounts, for travel for any purpose and, since 
May, 1945, for any “reasonable” travel expenditure in the 
United States. 

Canada began the war with gold and US dollar resources of 
$393.1 million. By the end of 1945 these reserves had risen to 
$1.508 million. It must not be deduced from this that exchange 
control was either unnecessary or operated with excessive 
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severity. The increase was almost exactly baianced by deteriora- 
tion in other items of Canada’s capital account with the United 
States, as the account in Table III shows. 

Scarcely less important for the Canadian economy, though not 
as a part of exchange control per se, was the balance of payments 
with the sterling area and the consequent changes in the creditor- 
debtor relationship between Canada and the sterling area. The 
story of these interrelated transactions emerges from Table IV. 
These figures show that the great bulk of the sterling area 
deficiency during the war years was financed by appropriations 
from public funds. The Control Board machinery was used for 
this purpose only during the phase when the deficit was being 
covered through the accumulation of sterling, which was subse- 
quently converted into the interest-free dollar loan. Given the 
persistent deficiency of the sterling area in its operations with 
Canada, the Canadian exchange control has at no time placed 
any restrictions on the remittance of funds from Canada to the 
UK or any other part of the sterling area. The Control 
Board has in addition collaborated with the British exchange 
authorities to ensure that all Canadian dollars accruing to resi- 
dents of the UK are placed at the disposal of the British 
exchange control. Nor has the Canadian exchange control lost 
opportunities of using sterling in its dealings with other countries 
wherever that procedure was possible. For example, though 
trade between Canada and Brazil was throughout the war on a 
US dollar basis, arrangements were operative between 1941 and 
1944 under which Canada paid for her imports from Brazil to 
the extent of 50 per cent in sterling and 50 per cent in US 
dollars. Similar arrangements were made in respect of certain 
imports from other South American countries. 

The story that emerges from the admirably documented and 
informative report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board illustrates the magnitude of Canada’s financial contribu- 
tion to the war effort, but emphasises no less the economic 
strength from which this contribution was made and the fact 
that even in its relation with the United States, where all 
the external strain of war finances had to be taken, Canada 
has come through the war with its global reserves unimpaired. 
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| So runs the Request of the British Passport, that 
' essential document for all who travel beyond 
|  Britain’s shores, sailing the seven seas in course 
of trade. Now that the ways of commerce are 
reopening, merchants, traders and manufacturers 
are journeying far afield to restore and enlarge 
the exports of this country. So also go the 
bankers, preparing the way for the great expansion 
in overseas business which must be achieved if our 
standard of living is to be upheld. 


The Midland Bank, with a foreign business second 
to mone, has already sent missions to various 
countries—and more are on the way. At the 
Overseas Branch in London and the Foreign 
Branches in several provincial centres a fund of 
up-to-date information is available, while through 
many thousands of banking agents in all parts of 
the world international transactions of every kind 
can be arranged. 


All concerned in business with other countries 
are invited to make use of the Bank’s overseas 
service. The Manager of any one of more than 
1800 branches will welcome the opportunity of 
discussing problems relating to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK. LIMITED 





THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
1746—1946 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO a Royal Charter was 
granted to The British Linen Company—now THE BRITISH 
LINEN BANK—+to encourage the linen industry in Scotland. 
In 1747 a warehouse for the sale of the Company’s goods was 
opened in the City of London. Thus, from its earliest days, 
the Company had a business connection with the Metropolis. 


At an early stage the Company found they would be more 
usefully employed in financing the industry rather than by 
being traders or manufacturers themselves. They accordingly 
withdrew from all mercantile and manufacturing operations 
and devoted themselves to the provision of a full banking 
service. When they commenced business in 1746 they had a 
Capital of £100,000. To-day the Capital and Reserve Funds 
of THE BRITISH LINEN BANK amount to £3,750,000 and 
the Assets exceed £72,000,000. 


The Bank’s City Office is located in South Sea House, 38, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, which has many literary and 
historical associations. The West End Branch is situated at 
198, Piccadilly, W.1, near Piccadilly Circus. 

The Bank’s Head Office is at 38, St. Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh, and there are Branches throughout Scotland. 


The Bank is affiliated to Barclays Bank Limited 
TWO CENTURIES OF SERVICE 
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Business Notes 


Tap Holiday Again 


After the Chancellor’s successive warnings, this week’s de- 
cision to turn Off the “tap” after litte more than seven weeks’ 
flow, came as no surprise. The 2} per cent Savings Bond issue 
will be w-thdrawn next Tuesday, when the conversion offer to 
the holders of calied National War Bonds (1946-48) expires. By 
that time the Chancellor expects to have sold “a good deal more” 
ihan the £300 million which had been issued up to Monday 
last. Whether the “good deal” will prove to be so confidently 
achieved as the Chancellor evidently anticipates is some- 
what questionable, for the former technique of inciting the 
siags has lost most of its potency since the shock administered 
in mid-May by the below-market terms of this issue. Last week’s 
subscriptions, indeed, were only £17.8 million, easily the lowest 
in the series. And the only pointer to last-minute demands, apart 
from some marking down of gilt-edged prices, and a certain 
amount of selling, is the fact that last Monday apparently pro- 
duced an additional £12 million. 

But whether the final response is large or small, the decision 
to withdraw the issue should finally disnel any lingering doubts 
about the consistency of the pattern to which the Chancellor is 
working. It is now seen to be an entirely rational pattern, based 
on the Daltonian version of Keynesian interest-rate theory. The 
prescription, in effect, is simply this. The Chancellor decides 
what level of interest rates he wants, and then is prepared for 
the authorities themselves to take up—on finance newly-created 
for them by the banks—whatever volume of securities the public 
declines to absorb at that interest level In other words, tap 
issues will be made only when the public appetite is plainly 
unsatisfied, and tap “holidays” will be provided to whet rhe 
appetite whenever necessary. 

If this is indeed the formula, the only unexpected ingred:ent 
in it remains the terms on which the tap was opened. At ihe 
time, it was widely believed that the Chancellor had wanted to 
meke sure of attracting a really large response—not less than 
£500 million, and possible as much as £700 million. But this 
suggestion never squared with the presumed Daltoman theory, 
and the turn-off of the tap after only a moderate flow finally 
discredits it. It may be that the authorities, at the moment at 
which the decision had to be made, were feeling particularly 
pessimistic about the American Loan prospect. But the most 
charitable, and probably the most correct, explanation is that 
the Chancellor, though determined to advance, thought it wise firs: 
to consolidate a position that was obviously tenable and regain 
full control of a market that was getting into an unhealthily 
speculative position. If this was the intention it has succeeded. 

* 


At this stage it would be dangerous to try to forecast the 
Treasury’s borrowing needs in detail. But the latest evidence 
suggests that, in the current financial year, financing the deficit 
and below-the-line borrowing may require some £300 million 
more than can be expected from “small” savings and from the 
external finance which is the counterpart of the overseas deficit. 
Debt redemptions already effected or in sight will require, per- 
haps, up to £450 million after allowing for conversions. On 
this basis, the Chancellor’s gress borrowings from “large” savers 
or from the banks, though certainly much: less than last year, 
will hardly be as exiguous as his Budget speech implied. But 
the cheaper money formula, and the resultant readiness to allow 
the floating debt to rise, will certainly iimit the amount raised 


on the market. 
* * 


Capital Market Activity 


Activity in the new issue market has been wholly unaffected 
by the recent market check. In quantity, recent offers have been 
large, but not so large that the market has failed to absorb them in 
its stride. There is no sign that existing security prices are be- 
ginning to suffer from the competitive effects of the flow of new 
ones. According to The Economist’s computations of new issues, 
the total for the year to date, on the new basis of calculation 
(roughly, this can be described as an “all-in” basis), is rather 
higher than for the corresponding period of 1945—£803 million, 
including the “tap” proceeds to date, against £749 million. This 
is a modest increase which largely reflects the 4} months’ tap holi- 
day this year ; a comparison of industrial preference and ordinary 
Share issues shows that the former have jumped from £4} million 


to over £20 million and the latter from £115 million to £115 
million. 


To suppose that issues of this volume could exert any effective 
counter pressure to the volume of funds available for investment 
would flatter their attractions, though quality, on the whole, has 
been conspicuous. An investment stock of the standing of the 
Dunlop Rubber debenture, to be issued next Monday, scarcely 
needs a prospectus ; it will sell itself many times over on a vicid 
basis slightly below 34 per cent. There is comparatively little 
busimess as yet for funds for new investment in fixed capita! 


from ultra-cheap new capital. Most of the recent issues have 
been of a re-financing character, or have represented trans‘ers of 
existing assets. Among the latter, the moderate-sized industrial 
placing is coming to the fore. There have been a number of 
cotton and other textile issues of which it may be said, without 
disrespect, that their placing price has paid as much tribute to 
current scarcities of textiles as to the longer term problems of the 
industry. And there has been more than one engineering placing 
which extracted full value from an expansive wartime profits 
record and the prospective disappearance of EPT. 

Clearly, the wheels of the Capital Issues Committee are at least 
grinding into second gear. But the Committee is still hugging 
the kerb of precedent, and it keeps the sharpest look-out for a 
traffic sign of its own creation bearing the device “ Danger: Bonus 
issue ahead.” It is quite remarkable that this obsession to prevent 
shares being issued on bonus terms should have per- 
sisted so long. Recent victims of the CIC ban include Henry 
Hope and Sons, and Ilford, Limited. In present markets direc‘ors 
may quite genuinely hold the view that prices of their shares are 
too high ; alternatively, they may not wish to take the risk of 
adopting them as the basis for the issue of new capital, which will 
take time to reach its full earnings potentialities. But these argu- 
ments do not sway the Committee, and so perfectly sound 
securities are not issued, and new capital is raised outside the 
normal capital market. A new directive to the CIC has long been 
needed ; given the present level of market activity, it will soon be 
urgent. 

* * * 


Falling Expenditure 


Even in normal times, the first quarter’s Exchequer return 
is very little guide to the out turn for the full year, bu: the 
figures issued this week do at least show that the contractien in 
expenditure is keeping well up to schedule. Ineed, it is even 
& Shade ahead. The Chancellor budgeted last April jor a 
decline, for a full year, from £5,475 million to £3,887 million, 
or by 29 per cent. The decline in the past three months, com- 
pared with the June quarter of 1045/46, is 31 per cent—from 
£1,307 to £902 million. This is easily the largest movement, 
both absolutely and relatively, since the descent from the dizzy 
heights began fifteen months ago. Here is the record to dete: 


Quarterly Decline on 
expenditure previous year 
£ mn ‘mn ® 
1944-45 March ............ 1,611* eee . 
1945-46 June ............. 1,307 114 8-0 
September ........ 1,444 80 5-2 
December ........ 1,386 117 738 
Matoh ss O25 08.05% 1,338 273 16-9 
1946-47 Jepes. . is. Sits cue 902 405 31-0 


* Peak quarterly figure. 


Compared with the peak quarterly figure, there has been a 
decline of 44 per cent, and diatly average expenditure is now 
running at a littl under £10 million, in contrast with nearly 
£18 million in the quarter before VE. Given th: relatively slow 
rate of fall for which the Chancellor budgeted, this is a heartening 
performance, for, although social expenditure will_rise later in the 
year, the very heavy terminal charges are probably now running 
near their maximum rate and are likely to become less onerous 
as the year proceeds. 

Revenue, too, has done well. At £629 million, it has gained 
£17 million, in contrast with an estimated decline of £123 
million—before allowing for a loss of some £48 million owing 
to the cut in beer output. Among the taxation items, only 
Customs, NDC and EPT .show declines, and Estate duties have 
already provided almost half the gain expected for the full year. 
This buoyancy of the revenue may, however, be deceptive. The 
full effects of the cut in beer output and in the standard rate 
of income iax have yet to be felt, and the increase in the earned 
income allowance will have no effect at all until the autumn. 
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On the other hand, nothing has yet been brought in from profits 
on trading and only a trifling sum has come from sales of 
surpluses, which were together expected to provide £200 million. 
Against these items, however, there must be set the “ below- 
line ” expenditure which, as recently pointed out in these columns, 





REVENUE .(f million) 





| Full Year | 





lestimated To To 
Incr. (+), June June 




















Actual ee Ince. (+) 
1945-46 | 1946-47 | or , ; or 
| Decr. (—)| 1945 | 1946 |Decr. (—) 
Income Tak. ....2.sccces 1361-3 | 1111-0 | —259°3 193-8 + 6-7 
ete cocks tidectccots 69-1 0 a, 1-4 + 49 
Estate, &c., Duties ..... é 120-3 ‘T 28-3 + 95 
SiS... cnceccuscuwouce 25-1 9 4:5 + 34 
WADI son sbedes vedicce 35-5 4 73 — 04 
LPT cstess seicxeeee os . 430 -9 on — 13-7 
Other Inland Revenue ... 0-7 3 ° ges 
Canton. 551. te cv'ev dn dee 569 -8 2 141-2 —- 143 
Bain 5<. cpsiction sss anee 540-8 | 2 129 +2 + 173 
Motor Vehicle Duties..... 43-2 8 46 + 06 
Total Tax Revenue......... | 3,196-7 7 602 -9 + 165 
Surplus Stores.........06 $ . + 05 
Surpluses from Trading... eos oe eco 
WwW Sen ‘leona ss gia lh 5-2 “1 09 + 02 
Crown Landis... .. os .ccce 10 0-3 — O-l 
Sundry Loans..........6 11-0 0 2-7 + 0-8 
Miscellaneous .........0% : 70 6 | 6 50 — 08 
Total Ordinary Revenue... | 3,284 5 161 611 8 + 172 
* Not including yield from increased licence rates. 
EXPENDITURE (f million) 
Full Year | First Quarter 
! 
ye S i 
\r:stimated| To To 
Actual |Estimateslacr. (+)| June June j{lacr. (+) 
1945-46 | 1946-47 or », 30, or 
| Decr (—)| 1945 1946 |Decr. (—) 
——---—-—-——-|—— poser scinapecemtiomhinatinana 
Nat. Debt Interest, &c... 455-4* 490-0) + 34-6* 100 9 1023} 4+ 19 
Payments to N. Ireland.. | 12-3 | 200; + 7:7 18 221+ 0-4 
National Land Fund..... | Tae 50-0; + 500 eve oes 
Other Cons. Fund Services | 8-0 | 8-0 iil 0-4 06), + 02 
Supply Services ......... 4,999-1 | 3,318-9 |— 1680-2 | 1,205+6 796-4 | —407-2 


|_—$—$$—_ | —- —___ —___—__} 
Total Ordinary Expenditure | 5,474-8 | 3,886 -9 |—1,587-9 1,306 -7 { 902-0 | — 4047 
* Permanent debt charge in 1945-46 was £465 mn., and £9 -6 mn. of Sinking Fund proytstou 
was accordingly charged “ above the line ” in the final accounts. 





has been running fully up to the estimates. During the quarter, 
EPT refunds (net), War Damage and various housing payments 
absorbed fully £100 million. The below-line EPT payments, it is 
worth noting, were only £10 million less than the above-line 
EPT net receipts, although the effect of the cut in the rate 
to 60 per cent has yet to be felt. 


* * * 


Railway Referendum 


Stockholders of the four main line railways have this week 
received from the chairmen of their companies a letter seeking 
a “clear mandate” in support of the boards’ unanimous view that 
nationalisation of the railways is against the public interest. The 
letter is accompanied by a card on which stockholders are invited 
to state whether they are in favour, or not in favour, as the 
case may be, of the board taking “all possible steps” to cppose 
nationalisation. The directors’ move is supported by the British 
Railways Stockholders’ Union and by the LNER Stockholders’ 
Association. 

As the poll will go to roughly one million stockholders, it is a 
political move of some magnitude. Statistically, the result is a 
foregone conclusion, and it may be a matter of some surprise 
that the directors should feel the need to fortify themselves by 
holding a referendum, when they could have assumed with virtual 
certainty that it would obtain almost unanimous support. Nor 
is there any indication of the nature of the succeeding steps in 
the chairmen’s campaign, though, from the trend of discussion 
at the meetings last March there is at least a clear suggestion that 
the railway boards’ counter-proposals to nationalisation have not 
moved any great distance from the “Square Deal” proposals of 
pre-war days. 

What the boards are asking for is an open cheque to oppose; 
and that, without a constructive alternative to the Government’s 
clearly stated policy last November to nationalise, can only have a 
limited political advantage, and may produce a certain degree of 
political irritation. Stockholders will tend to assume—without 
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any very close examination of the problem—that they will neces- 
sarily be better off under present ownership than under public 
ownership, and may support the directors largely upon that hypo- 
thesis. They may be right, but there are responsible argumen:s 
for suggesting that they may equally be wrong. But in all this, 
where is the constructive approach to a national transport policy? 
Is there no via media between public ownership, which may not 
touch the essentials of the technical factors involved, and a self- 
governing private monopoly, which would have no compulsion to 
do so? Both sides have some hard thinking to do—and mean- 
while, it is reported, the transport nationalisation bill is in active 
preparation. 


* x x 


Consumers’ Supplies and Purchase Tax 


The latest figures of industrial production show the sam: 
laggard elements in reconstruction as before. Employment in 
textiles and other concentrated industries continues to increase 
slowly, but remains far below the pre-war level, while the metal, 
chemical and engineering industries show little sign of losing 
the extra sixth that they have added to their labour force. 


The major gain to the civilian consumer has resulted from 
the reduction in government contracts, particularly in the light 
engineering trades, but as demobilisation has already added over 
2.5 million ex-servicemen to the total of civilian consumers the 
net gain per consumer has often been small. In domestic pottery, 
for example, production against government contracts fell from 
£0.7 million to £0.4 million per annum between the third quarter 
of 1945 and the first quarter of 1946. The home consumer gained 
by an expansion in pottery supplies from £5.1 million to £6.1 
million per annum. But a large proportion of the extra output 
must have been needed to provide for men and women returning 
to civil life ; the level of output in the third quarter of 1945 was 
lower than at any time in the war; and the increase in output 
does not seem to have applied to all crockery equally. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that consumers and retailers com- 
plain that particular shortages are as great as ever or worse. 
This is, in fact, one of the most striking examples of a 
stint of the home consumer, without actual rationing, in 
order to speed exports. Exports of pottery have increased by 
50 per cent since mid-1945 and have absorbed nearly three- 
quarters of the increase in total supplies. 


Shortages of this kind are perhaps less exasperating to the 
consumer than surpluses in other directions: particularly in light 
electrical goods and aluminium hollow-ware. The supply of 
electric irons is twice the pre-war figure; electric fires nearly 
twice ; electric kettles and vacuum cleaners equal to pre-war. 
Complete remission of purchase tax has been made on electric 
irons, but other electrical equipment is now rapidly accumulating 
in retailers’ hands and would—on these signs of physical surplus, 
at least—justify further remissions of purchase tax. It may be 
that a fair volume of consumer demand is holding back in antici- 
pation of the withdrawal of purchase tax on many of these items. 
That would be the reverse of the purchase tax medal struck in 
1940 ; but it presents Mr Dalton with a dilemma if, as he has 
half suggested, the purchase tax is to be a permanent addition 
to the machinery of taxation in order to reduce the disincentive 
effect of direct taxation on smaller incomes. 


* * * 


London Fare Increase 


Hearings have begun this week before the Charges Con- 
sultative Committee on the second instalment of increased tran- 
sport charges announced by the Minister of Transport at the 
end of May and outlined on page 895 of The Economist of 
June 1st. The first instalment came into effect last Monday, 
with a further basic increase of 164 per cent in the pre-war levels 
of passenger and goods charges on the main line railways. 
The second has the limited objective of raising the net revenue 
of London Transport to a sum equal to the annual rental pay- 
ment it receives under the war-time agreement—namely, 
£4,835,705. It has long been recognised that London Transport 
faces a serious financial predicament, for it has been drawing 
more out of the net receipts of the transport pool than it has 
been paying in. But the measure of the Board’s shortfall of 
earning power, disclosed in evidence this week, comes as a shock. 
The table on page 25 summarises the net revenue of the Board 
and the extent to which it has been compelled to rely upon the 
net revenue pool during the last six years. 
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hese, of course, are war-time years, and are not an accurate 
suide to the Board’s prospective earning power. Of the total 
jcficiency payments of £26) million from the pool, some {£9} 
million has been absorbed by purely war-time costs. But the 





LONDON TRANSPORT 


Net Drawings on Pool 
Revenue Net Revenues 
£ £ 

19006 Se Dr. 2,372,779 7,248,892 
1948. CUS Dr. 2,631,630 7,467,335 
3948. sii. SES. Bs 2,226,602 2,609,103 
1Q44 fs SeikaaGee ie 3,247,466 1,409,173 
TONG 0 isis ots Hee ‘ 463,095 4,193,544 
POR 6s os WE ice Oke es 2,582,651 2,215, 9 



















icture for the coming year is dismaying enough. On the basis 
{ waffics for the first 22 weeks of this year, and allowing for 
he resumption of coach services and new extensions, total re- 
eipts are estimated at £43,565,000 ; but working expenses are 
stumated at £45,905,000, and even after including miscellaneous 
eceipts the net revenue deficit is put at £906,coo. In other 
words, the pool account in the coming year would have to find 
5,742,000 to meet the fixed annual payment to London Transport 
it £4,835,705. 

To meet this prospective deficit the Board propose to increase 
11d. fares to 2d., extending the 2d. limit to 1} miles, and also 
© increase 2d. fares exceeding 1} miles and all 3d. and 4d. fares 
ny 1d. These adjustmen:s, together with others on _ longer 
ourneys, would produce a total increase in gross receipts of 
(5,569,000, which comes within measurable distance of closing 
he immediate gap. An increase of 100 per cent in the basic 
hert distance fare compared with June, 1940, is certainly a 
erious matter. Moreover, it has been rightly described as an 
terim step only, for before the Board could earn its full obliga- 
ions of §$ per cent on the “C” stock—the rental payment is 
quivalent only to 3 per cent—it would need to find additional 
et revenue of £642,470. ‘The fares structure since July, 1940, 
as been distorted, and it is clearly desirable to:set it right. These 
pre both points of great importance, which must be left over for 
uture discussion in. The Economist. But since the Board, before 
he 1940 increases, carried 60 per cent of its total passengers and 
Srew 36 per cent of its takings on ordinary 1d. fares, it must 
ok to its lower fare stages to put its revenue account in order. 
And it is at these lower stages that the necessary increase is 
reportionately heaviest. 


% * * 
able and Wireless and Directors’ Compensation 


The Committee discussion on the Cable and Wireless Bill 

n Tuesday was marked by renewed efforts by the Opposition 

© obtain a closer definition from the Government of the provision 

o be made for the staff of the Operating company when it is 

aken over by the Government. The debate, by a process of 

pradual circumlocut:on, veered towards the problem of directors’ 

ompensation, to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 

ning himself to the particular case before the House, gave an 

pnequivocal “no.” The directors of the Bank of England who 

cured when the Bank was transferred to state ownership, neither 

sked for, nor received, compensation for loss of office. As for 

he Cable and Wireless Board, “some of these gentlemen may be 

evited to go on rendering service under the new authority ”— 

“ough the Chancellor was careful to point out that he was 

3 aking no commitment. Everything, he said, will depend upon 

1€ circumstances of each case—which presumably means that 

cre may be compensation for cases which are deemed appro- 
riate. 

It would have been clearer if the Chancellor had taken the 

pportunity afforded by the Cable and Wireless Bill—the first 

strument for nationalising a commercial concern—to define his 

Olicy about directors’ compensation once and for all. For 

€ matter can surely only be determined as one of principle, 

d not as a question of fact or expediency to be decided in 

ach individual case as it arises. Undoubtedly, the trend of 

cling about compensation to directors for loss of office has 

Come increasingly critical in recent years. The Cohen Com- 


hittee, after noting that compensation for directors was occasion- 
lly abused, sought the remedy in improved disclosure of the facts 
! each case. The old assumption that directorships are a form 
i life tenancy may be supported by the practical fact that many 
irectors, once elected, tend to obtain re-election automatically. 
ut practice does not always make law, and the law is in this 
hatter On the Government’s side. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 

Further increases have been made by the Ministry of Supply 
in maximum prices for various iron and steel products. Staffor~- 
shire pig-iron is raised by 15s. per ton, galvanised sheets by 
16s. per ton, cold drawn and alloy steel tubes by 20 per cent, 
wire netting by 9} per cent and steel castings by 6 per cent. With 
iew exceptions, only finished products are affected, and the in- 
creases reflect a variety of special factors rather than a general 
advance in costs. The rise in galvanised sheets, for example, 
is a belated response to the increase in the price of spelter in 
April, and takes no account of the further increase by {10 per 
ton which has just been announced. The new prices for pre- 
cision tubes represent an adjustment to peace-time conditions 
that has been delayed until the prospects of this section of the 
industry, which was greatly expanded during the war, could 
be more carefully reviewed. 

It is now six months since the last major revision in steel 
prices. In the meantime prices and wages in other sections of 
the metals and engineering industries have continued to rise, and 
railway rates have been increased by a further 163 per cent over 
pre-war. The effect of these changes on steel costs has not 
yet been revealed, but it will obviously be very considerable. 
On the other hand, the 6 per cent expansion in production since 
November and the increased proportion of imported ore that has 
been available may have gone some way to keep down unit costs. 
It will be difficult to avoid a general advance in steel prices 
within the next few months, and a further rise in fuel costs 
would certainly precipitate it. For the present, however, the 
public is without any information on the movement in costs 
since pre-war days, and they would have a clear right, if further 
increases in maximum prices have to be made, to a detailed 
statement on the trend in costs. 

. * * 


Mopping-up Surplus Credit 

The position in the money market this week has presented 
the authorities with a nice exercise in credit control. The surfeit 
of funds following last week’s creation of cash for exhibition in 
the banks’ end-June balance-sheets proved to be even larger 
than had been expected. One reason for this was the repayment, 
on Monday, of the £160 million of 2} per cent National Wa: 
Bonds, 1945-47, which remaimed unconverted; but the weight 
of money thus released must have been only a fraction of the 
window-dressing funds, as the “departments” had, as usual, 
themselves acquired a large proportion of the maturing bonds. 
In market circles it was suggested that the amount still held by 
the public might have been in the region of £50 million. That the 
true repayment cannot have been appreciably larger than this is 
indeed implied by the modest sum borrowed during the week on 
floating debt: the Treasury deposit receipt issue, though raised 
to its highest level for three months, exceeded actual maturities 
by only £25 million. 

Excess payments by the banks for TDR’s did not, therefore, 
absorb much of the surplus funds, and by Tuesday more direct 
mopping-up operations were necessary. The authorities appeared 
in the market as large sellers of August and September bills, 
thereby releasing to the discount market the paper of which it 
had been deprived by recent official participation in the Treasury 
bill tenders. This is, indeed, the only satisfactory methed of 
credit control in circumstances such as these. If the market, for 
whatever reason, has at a moment of stringency an insufficient 
supply of short-dated paper to meet the pressure, the authorities 
are obliged to extend their relief purchases to longer dates, either 
by direct operations in the market or, if the pressure can be 
foreseen, by outbidding the market at the weekly tenders. Unless 
these bills are subsequently re-sold, the effect would be to keep 
the new credit in existence for a longer period than is desirable. 
Obviously, the market cannot hope to secure a larger supply of the 
full-dated bills direct at the tenders unless its portfolios include 
a large supply of bills maturing immediately after the known 
periods of pressure. But, three months ago, when the early July 
bills were issued, discount houses secured only a modest quota-- 
which suggests that a more flexible official Treasury bill policy 
might facilitate credit control. As it is, the volume of full-dated 
bills resold has been limited by the flow of funds into the tap loan. 

As for the half-year-end itself, the final experience was more 
satisfactory than seemed likely in the middle of last week. Sales 
to the special buyer were much heavier on the Thursday and 
Friday than in the early days of the week, and no further aid 
was needed on the Saturday. Final calling-in of loans by the 
banks was less aggressive than had at first been expected—partly 
because the authorities, unable to secure from the market the 
particular maturities they most sought, arranged part of their 
business direct with the banks. 
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*“ Shell’? and Royal Dutch 


Investors have had a surfeit of oil company news this week, 
of which the Burmah and Anglo-Iranian results are referred to 
on other pages. The main feature of interest to “ Shell stock- 
holders is to be found not in the accounts—-which, though 
improved consistently with some of the Cohen Committee recom- 
mendations still give only a limited amount of information—but 
in Lord Bearsted’s statement. This review—the chairman’s last, 
since he is retiring on medica! grounds after 42 years’ association 
with the company—strikingly illustrates the disturbance which war 
has wrought upon this highly organised international group. The 
peace-time selling organisations were almost universally upset 
by the war, and their early resuscitation will have an important 
bearing upon the group’s financial results. It is not merely that 
physical damage has been severe in Europe and the Far East; 
in areas little affected by direct war hazards, there remain the 
twin problems of currency and Government control. 

So tar as this country is concerned, Lord Bearsted argues that 
the time has arrived when the Petroleum Board should be dis- 
solved and “a vigorous commercial system” restarted. Abroad, 
the company is trying to obtain restitution and proper compensa- 
tion for losses in Eastern Europe. In the United States, Shell 
Union has recently completed an issue of $125 million 2} pet 
cent 25-year bonds, at 100/—an operation in which even Mr 
Dalton might find room for envy. The chairman also notes that 
costs in Venezuela are rising rapidly, and that new concessions 
recently granted by that country stipulate that refining shall be 
carried out locally. This tendency for crude oil producing 
countries to insist upon refining at the source of production is 
one of the reasons for Lord Bearsted’s rejection of the suggestion 
that bulk refining should be carried out in this country—though 
he would concede a place for “ specialised refining.” 

The Royal Dutch report shows several scars of war—such, for 
example, as revised accounts for 1944 and a provisional balance 
sheet for 1945. The 1945 profits amounted to Fl 38.1 million, 
which would have provided a somewhat higher dividend than the 
6 per cent cash dividend actually paid. For 1944, a cash dividend 
of 5 per cent is to be paid, together with a 20 per cent share 
bonus to compensate for the absence of cash payments from 1940. 
The management, however, are impressed with the current fiscal 
problems of the group—in particular the Capital Accretion Tax 
proposals, which, if passed into law, would tax away half the 
paper profits on the group’s international holdings, and would 
largely amount to a capital levy. 


x * «x 
World Oil Production 


The “Shell” Transport and Trading report for 1945 re- 
sumes the publication of the pre-war statistics of world oil pro- 
duction. The information disclosed is welcome, and of great 
interest. The following table gives the 1945 figures, with a com- 
parison with 1938 :— 


1938 1945 1938 1945 
metric tons metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 





Upited States .. 170,690,000 244,579,000 Meme 2553 ux. ar 2,222,000 1,934,000 
Venez ela 28.107.000 47,161,000 NetherlandsEast 7,394,000 1,359,000 
Russia (incl. Sak- Indies ....... 

alia) ....... 20,112,000 25,500 000 Beyet::i,. 55. 226,000 1,341,000 
ira .... 10,358,000 17,108,000 Bahrein ....... 1 135,000 1,001,000 
Mexico .... ; 5,523,000 6,133,000 Cankbda =; <.... 893,000 $91,000 
Roumania ..... 6,871,000 4,779,000 British Borneo . 914,000 300,000 
Iraq 4,368,000 4.351.000 British India and 
Argentina ..... 2,415,000 3,259,000 Burma ...... 1,458,000 356,000 
Colombia 3,118,000 3,233,000 Other countries. 2,076,000 2,790,000 
Trinidad ; 2,583,000 3,079,000 wor — 
Saudi Arabia .. 67,000 2,849,000 Totem 5... 280,535,000 372,003,000 


The outstanding feature of the table is the enormous strides 
which have been recorded by United States production under 
the stress of war, from 170.7 million metric tons in 1938 to 
244.6 million tons in 1945. This accounts for a substantial part 
of the increase in world output during the period from 280.5 to 
372.0 million tons. Substantial progress has been recorded in 
the developing oilfizids of Venezuela, whose output last year 
was 47.2 million tons, compared with 28.1 million tons seven 
years earlier. Russia suffered a setback of nearly 5 million tons, 
and other producing areas, with the exception of Iran, showed 
quite small variations in output. America’s fears about her future 
position as the leading oil producer of the world may have a 
eal foundation, but at least there is nothing in the latest output 
figures to support them. 


* * * 


Seamen’s Wages and Shipping Costs 


The subsjantial increase of 22 cents an .our conceded 
by the Truman Administration to American seamen in order to 
avoid a strike can hardly have been welcome to American ship- 
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owners. Even before the increase, basic monthly rates for sea- 
men were equivalent to $135 on American ships, $56 on British 
and $44 on Greek. After making allowance for differences in 
manning requirements, it is estimated that the present compara- 
tive wages costs per month of operating a Liberty ship would be 
as follows :— 


United States--+-- $10,143 Norwav-+++: $2,464 
Netherlands ---+++- $3,418 Pelyium tenes $2,389 
Great Britain ++---- $2,735 Greece -***°° 32.150 


Such differentials between operating costs in the American mer- 
cantile marine and those of other shipping countries are Clearly 
so serious that the American shipping industry could plainly not 
survive withouc flag discrimination and subsidies And should 
these devices not be outlawed, together with other forms of 
economic discrimination, if the International Trade Organisation 
is to have any effective meaning? American spokesmen have 
suggested an international wage minimum in line with American 
rates—a proposal which could only be described as a “two eggs 
for breakfast” standard, and which would raise seamen’s wages 
out of all relation to internal wages and costs. 

If it is safe to assume that the answer to this disequilibrium 
will not be found by American shipowners themselves, wkere 
will the solution be found? Mr Jarman, the “grand old man” 
of British seamen, caused considerable perturbation at Seattle 
when he suggested that an international seamen’s charter could 
only be established by an international maritime authority. In 
this, Mr Jarman appears to have been speaking for European 
seamen as a whole, who have sufficient experience of instability 
in the shipping industry to know that it would be inconsistent 
with the improved standards which seamen have achieved during 
the war years. But to American ears the phrase “ international 
maritime authority ” smacks of control and the parcelling out of 
trade, based on established routes, and this would prejudice the 
prospects of an expanding American shipping industry. This is 
not a competitive solution to the world’s shipping problem, and 


there is no evidence that British shipping industry would contem- | 


plate it. But is there any competitive solution which would enabl: 
American shipowners to achieve their ambitions of expansion? 


* x * 


Argentine Linseed Supplies 


Exports of Argentine linseed have come virtually to a stand- 
still. Negotiations conducted by a United States representative 
with the Argentine Government for renewing the agreement ot 
May 9, 1945, by which Argentina’s exportable surpluses wer: 
bought on behalf of members of the United Nations, have failed. 
The assumption is that the Argentine Government, which a short 
time ago increased the domestic price paid to growers of linseed, 
found the price offered by the American delegation unsatisfactory. 
and was not agreeable to entering into long-term buying contracts 
which the delegation also sought. Discussions will be resumed 
on the basis of new instructions given to the United States repre- 
sentative, and these will show whether the Argentine Government 
is hoping to sell oilseeds and vegetable oils directly to Europe, 
and thus to short-circuit the controlling influence of the Emer- 
gency Food Council—the successor of the Combined Food Board 

Recently it was thought that the Argentine Government had 
begun trading directly with European countries by selling some 
10,000 tons of linseed oil to Soviet Russia. In fact, 9,500 tons 
of crude linseed oil was bought by Unrra, and this oil was 
allocated to Russia and loaded in a Russian tanker on June roth. 
The negotiated price was reported to be 176 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grammes, which suggests a drive for a considerably increased 
price on the part of the Argentine Government. Mr Acheson, 
United States Acting Secretary of State, has confirmed the pur- 
chase of this oil by Unrra for Russia, and has disclosed that 
the Russians were reported to have attempted to buy more, but 
that the Argentine Government had adhered to the contract under 


which all exportable surpluses went to the United States of 
America for allocation. 


x * * 


Coal Profits and Compensation 


The shadow of nationalisation has taken most of the market 
interest from the rising trend of colliery profits and dividends 
disclosed in recent accounts. It would be unnatural to expect 
coal company directors to be other than generous to their share- 
holders at this stage of the nationalisation proceedings ; but they 
have combined this increased generosity with due responsibility 
for, as the following table shows, the increased dividends ar: 
generally well within the bounds of improved earnings, and giv: 
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ao support for the argument that the companies are divesting 
themselves of quick assets while the going is good : — 


Coat AND TRON CoMPANY KEsuLtTs,. YEARS TO Marcu 3lst 
Tota ' Earned for Patd on Ordinary Shares 
Profit | Ordinary Ordinary Price Vield 
f £ % £ % % 
sterlew 
‘1 1939, 302,412 146,105 8-17 , 117,000 6-57 £4. @ 
1945 482,287 | 112,357 12°5 108,000 12-0 35/6 23.0 
1946 539405 | 166958 | 17-2 140,400 14-5 
M ester 
rere {1 
1939 447,663 | 163.435 | 5°3 153,975 5-0 
1945 650,462 176,379 8-3 106,190 50 12/44; 8 1 6 
1946 611,801 | 176,646 76 116,808 50 |J 
«! plev | | { 
Collieries £1 | } 
1939 241,980 133,560 26-0 75,000 12-5 
1945 276,561 119,482 29-9 32,000* 8-0 30/9 8 29 
1946 | 291,232 | 154,538 | 359 53,800* 12°5 
ton Main 
colliery £1 
1939 «249,748 3 | 187,158 , 11-9 | 157,445 10-0 
1945 158,742 | 132,320 § 12-1 | 108,583 10-0 | 32/6 34038 
1946 §=6258,645 | 238,091 19-9 | 149,302 12:5 {J 
Pease and 
Partners 10s. 
1939 496,928 202,276 . 17:8 | 154,460 125 {|} 
1945 442,309 140,394 ss 8-1 139,591 8-0 > 13/9 8 8 8 
1945 501,385 179,165§ 10-5§ _ 174,489 10:0 jj) 
| reele gar Iron i 
4/1,14s. pd 
bil 1939 85,580 73,380 4-2" 69,244 4-0* |) 
1945 121,283 {| 101,283 { 11-7 64,916 7+5 >A 10/3 12 6 0 
— 1946 | 163,238 © 143,239 15.0 85,690 9:0 )B15/- 12 0 0 
+ Tax free, * Net. § Consolidated earnings £310,087 


equivalent to 17 -8 per cent.. 


From the investor’s standpoint, current coal profits and divi- 
dends are a minor consideration compared with the final settle- 
ment of compensation, on which arbitration opened a fortnight ago. 
Even if vesting occurs at the beginning of 1947, the distribution 
of the global sum fixed by the Tribunal to compensate the whole 
industry will have to proceed by division between districts, and 
from districts to individual companies. This process governs the 
allocation of payments for coal industry assets, and it will be 
further complicated by the settlement of claims for subsidiary 
assets which the Coal Board may take over. The warning note 
sounded by the chairman of Pease and Partners that no estimate 
of the compensation which might be payable for this company’s 
coal assets applies to the entire industry. But if the global sum 
determined by the Tribunal should prove to be generous, present 
prices of coal shares may not be over-valued. 

x * * 


Wool Auctions Resume 


After many years of fixed prices, wool auctions will recom- 
mence in September, both in London and in the Dominions. The 
UK-Dominion Wool Disposals, Limited, which is responsible for 
the liquidation of surplus stocks of Dominion wools, will auction 
its stocks alongside the current clips and regulate its offerings and 
purchases in an effort to maintain stability of prices. It has been 
announced that initial reserve prices at auctions in the Dominions 
will be fixed at the same level as the present average selling price 
ex store in the Dominion concerned and that those prices will 
be maintained throughout the wool year 1946-7. For Australian 
wool, this will mean an average of 18.15d. per lb. with a charge 
to the grower of 5 per cent to cover the industry’s share of the 
costs of administering the disposals organisation. A price of 
18.15d. per lb. represents a net increase of 1.79d. per Ib. over the 
average for the 1945-6 season. 

In order to provide the new organisation with a breathing 
pace, sales of Dominion wools from stock in the United Kingdom 
have been suspended from June 30th ; but merchants and others 
ere permitted to apply to the Wool Control for supplies to 

t requirements during the interval before the auctions com- 

ence. Buyers are free to make purchases in the Dominions or 
lsewhere as before. 
_ The UK-Dominions Wool Disposals, Limited, will certainly be 
N a position to maintain minimum prices. Present prices are 
about 50 per cent above the pre-war level, and have risen much 
less than the average for textile raw materials. The maintenance 
of these prices would seem not unreasonable in spite of the high 
stocks that have been built up ; but if there were any indications 
that prices were tending to encourage an increase in world 
supplies of wool, they would have to be reconsidered promptly. 

The fixing of ceiling prices will be a much more formidable 
task. There are many indicet’ons that there will be a scramble 


or 


r some qualities, manly mer'no, and the disposals organisation 
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may not hold a sufficient stock of those qualities to control 
the price. America has shown a_ considerable appetite 
for imported merino qualities and at the same time has 
been disposing of lower grade South African wools to Continental 
buyers. France and Belgium have been complaining of inability 
to replenish their stocks with suitable wools, especially from 
Australia, and of having to take what was left after completion 
of American orders. In the United Kingdom the consumption of 
merino woo! continues to increase in reiation to crossbred, and 
the present ratio of 52:48 has nearly reversed the pre-war ratio 
of 45:55. Even in the crossbred range there are some grades that 
are virtually unobtainable. The likelihood is, therefore, of very 
heavy bidding at the auctions for selected wools from the new 
clips, leaving older wool in the hands of the disposals organisation. 
Unless it is proposed to hold over those wools for allocation— 
and this can be ruled out as incompatible with a free auction—the 
disposals organisation will have to accept some wide price 


differentials. 
* * * 


Coal in the Lords 


In spite of a more accommodating spirit than they showed 
in the Commons, the Government continue to suffer reverses in 
the progress of the Coal Nationalisation Bill through the Lords. 
At the Report stage, the Lord Chancellor accepted a series of 
amendments, one of which arose out of a previous defeat on the 
issue of price discrimination. The Coal Board will now be re- 
quired to avoid discrimination between consumers, but is not com- 
pletely debarred from charging different prices to different 
industries. A further amendment limits the powers of the 
Minister over the reserve fund, leaves it to the Board to determin: 
the sums to be carried to reserve, and makes it impossibie for the 
‘Treasury to raid the fund. 

The Government were also pressed to accept an amendment 
by Lord Dudley designed to widen the grounds for claims fox 
compensation by owners of transferred interests. Lord Winste: 
resisted the amendment, partly on the technical ground that the 
additional compensation would impose a heavy financial burden 
which the Board might not be able to bear and partly because oi 
the great extension in claims to which the amendment would give 
rise. The Lord Chancellor emphasised that the damage through 
severance was limited by the power of owners to insist that the 
Government should take over both parts of a combined under- 
taking ; and although he undertook to put the matter before the 
Minister again he held out little hope of acceptance. 

In spite of the insistence of the Opposition that the scale 9! 
compensation should not determine the justice of claims, it 15 
difficult not to feel some sympathy with the Government. Ia 
matters of compensation, justice is necessarily somewhat rough 
and ready ; the loss through severance will often differ little from 
the loss suffered by non-colliery undertakings that find themse!ve: 
obliged to accept supplies from a less convenient source or of 2 
less satisfactory quality ; and the Government have not only sci 
limits to the possible damage, but have conceded the right to higher 
compensation where the effect of severance is on overheads only 
On a later amendment on the accounts to be kept by the Board. 
the Government has met with a defeat which was deserved 
There was no disagreement that accounts, instead of being merely 
“ in such form as the Minister may direct,” should be in con- 
formity with the best commercial practice. The Government, 
however, was disinclined to require the Board to distinguish 
its colliery activities from each of the main ancillary activities 
and to show the results separately for each mining district. This 
seems an eminently reasonable requirement, and the Government 
gave no good reason, other than the undesirability of particu- 
larising the form of accounts, why it should not be accepted. 


Shorter Notes 


Net profits of Anglo-Iranian Oil in 1945 rose by £115,305 to 
£5,792,447 and the dividend, on which tax is now deducted at 
gs. in the £, is maintained at 20 per cent. The carry forward 
is increased by £193,713 to £1,691,175 and {£500,000 is added 
to preference stock reserve. Production amounted to 16.8 million 


tons. 
* 


Faced with rising demands from labour and increased operating 
costs, the board of Brazilian Traction are pursuing a cautious 
distribution policy. In the expanding cities of Brazil the com- 
pany is faced with heavy capital expenditure, amounting in 1946 
to $30 million, which can only be provided from the company’s 
own resources. The chairman stated at the recent meeting that 
the Brazilian Government had made no suggestion regarding 
expropriation 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND INCREASING 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Tunnel Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, will be neld, on the 8th instant, 
at 1, Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 


The following is an extract from the speech 
which the chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, pro- 
poses to make on that cccasion: — 

During 1945 the demand for cement in the 
home trade was the lowest since 1927, but 
there was some increase in export. The 
current demand shows a considerable increase 
in the home market and some in export. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the industry has 
not attained its pre-war labour force, I am 
hopeful that during 1946 there will be no 


- shortage of cement at home. There are signs, 


however, that the industry may lack gypsum 
and paper sacks, and unless these deficiencies 
are remedied, there is a danger that cement 
deliveries may be adversely affected. 

If the present rate of expansion continues, 
it is almost certain that there will be insuffi- 
cient cement during 1947 or 1948. I sincerely 
hope that if this happens, the Government 
will not decide to curtail our export trade un- 
duly, since it would be very difficult for the 
industry to recapture such markets at a later 
date. In my opinion, it would be better to 
arrange for a temporary importation of 
cement. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION 


As I have mentioned at previous meetings, 
your company has for some two years been 
actively engaged on the expansion of our 
productive capacity, but, unfortunately, pre- 
sent conditions do not lend themselves to 
speed in this matter. We have placed several 
of the major contracts in connection with 
the new works we are building in North 
Wales, but I fear it will be about two years 
before this plant will be in production. 


Consent has also been received to the ex- 
tension of the Ribblesdale Company’s works 
in Lancashire, in which, as you know, your 
company holds a half interest. In addition, 
we are desirous of extending our Pitstone 
Works and reconstructing part of the plant at 
our West Thurrock Works. Our engineers 
are heavily engaged on this work. At West 
Thurrock, your board has decided to install 
the necessary equipment for oil firing of our 
rotary kilns. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


On the 12th of December last, offers were 
made to the existing Share and Stock Holders 
of 500,000 § per cent. “ A” Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of {£1 each and 500,000 “B” 
Ordinary shares of 10s. each. The issue 
prices were 25s. and 42s. 6d. respectively. 
The shares were allotted on the 11th January, 
1946. There was a good deal of Press com- 
ment on the price of issue. It was suggested 
that, owing to pressure of the Capital Issues 
Committee, the margin between the quoted 
price and the issue price was too narrow. In 
fairness, I should state that there was, in fact, 
no such pressure brought to bear on us. The 
issue prices were at the time considered reason- 
able both by your board and the company’s 
brokers, who underwrote the issue, 


CEMENT COSTS COMMITTEE 


As you will know fiom Press reports, Mr 
Tomlinson, the Minister of Works, in Decem- 


ber last, appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur fforde, to review 
the financial structure cf the Cement Industry, 
and to report on the price structure, etc. 

I should like to say that the industry as a 
whole has welcomed the appointment of this 
committee, because in the past there has been 
far too much loose talk about monopoly, 
combine, etc. The cement industry has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in respect of its past 
record. Ic is one of the industries in this 
country which compares favourably in regard 
to efficiency with those of other countries, 
and the leaders of the industry have always 
been fully aware of their responsibility to- 
wards consumers, and have also been on the 
best footing with their workpeople, 

I have been connected with the cement in- 
dustry for some 25 years and it has been a 
mystery to me why so much importance 
should be attached to cement in public utter- 
ances. The cost of cement has figured largely 
in discussions about the cost of housing. Here 
there seems to be some misunderstanding, 
since it is a fact that if cement was sold 
without any profit to anyone, all that the 
price of a £1,300—{1,500 house would be 
reduced by is 35s. 

It is to be hoped that the Cement Costs 
Committee will do something towards clear- 
ing up the misconception of the cement indus- 
try and that we may in future be allowed to 
get on with our work in the best interests 
of all concerned. 


COLTHROP BOARD AND 
PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, Ltd., was 
held on 28th June at the registered offices of 
the company, Thatcham, Berks, Mr Frank 
W. J. Smith, chairman and joint managing 
director, presiding. 

The chairman said: This is the 28th an- 
nual general meeting of the company and I 
have the honour of taking the chair to-day. 
Mr Shirley Cropper, who recently retired 
from the chairmanship, has occupied the posi- 
tion for a great many years and during those 
years, under his able and efficient guidance, 
the company has made notable progress. 
Although we regret his decision te retire from 
the chair, we are glad he has been prevailed 
upon to retain his seat on the Board so that 
we shall continue to have the advantage of 
his valuable advice. It has been my privilege 
to work with Mr Shirley Cropper for very 
many years, <nd our association has been 
most happy. 


It is gratifying to look back upon the long 
years of steady progress of the company and 
it is satisfactory to look forward to what 
appears, so far as one can judge in these 
troublous times, a prosperous future. We, 
together with so many other industrialists, 
are still being hampered by restrictions and 
controls, doubtless justifiably instituted during 
the war, but which most business men feel 
should long before now have been relaxed to 
the advantage of business generally in this 
country. We can only hope that many of 
these controls will soon vanish. 


The shortage of labour and waste paper 
has limited our production in the past, but 
there are definite signs of improvement in 
this direction. The demand for our product 
continues to increase, and ovr turnover has 
shown considerable expansion; but the inci- 
dence of excess profits tax has allowed only 
a comparatively small increase in the net profit 
—namely, from £72,478 to £74,215. I am 
glad to say that our associate companies have 
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also been doing satisfactory business. We are 
pleased to have back with us once more Mr 
Henry, junior, after his years of war service, 
and I should like to pay tribute to all member; 
of our staff and to express the pleasure it 
has been to welcome back those men wh» 
have returned from the Forces. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring directors, Sir John Pakeman, 
C.B.E., and Mr. A H. Mills, were re-elected; 
and the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., were re-appointed. 


W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DR. ISHERWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Dr 
Percy C. C. Isherwood, O.B.E., F.R.LC., 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr D. E. Arnold, F.C.I.S.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 


For the convenience of shareholders I am 
this year reverting to the practice of circu- 
lating my statement with the directors’ 
report and statement of accounts. There 
has been a small amendment in the form 
of presentation of our accounts by the in- 
clusion of a profits and loss appropriation 
account in which are shown details that wer: 
formerly printed in the  balance-sheet. 
Another point which calls for some explana- 
tion is the large increase in tax reserve cer- 
tificates which stand at more than twice the 
figure of the previous year. This is due to 
the fact that at the date of the balance-sheet, 
tax liability on the 1944 accounts had not 
been paid. Payments have, however, sinc: 
been made. 


PENSION SCHEME 


We have again set aside to the pension 
account’ a sum of {£30,000 making, with 
previous allocations, a total of £80,000. 
Last year I reported that we were awaiting 
the new Government’s views on Social In- 
surance before proceeding further in our 
consideration of a contributory pension 
scheme. As a result of the Government 
White Paper of January, 1946, we have, in 
conjunction with our actuaries, been able to 
draw up a scheme which takes into account 
the contributions and benefits provided for 
under the Government proposals. The fina! 
details of the scheme are now being drafted, 
after which it will go forward for approval 
by the Inland Revenue. In the meantime 
pensions continue to be awarded on a 
generous scale on a non-contributory basis. 


At the. date of our last annual meting, 
although the war in Europe had been brought 
to a successful conclusion, hostilities in the 
Far East were still in progress. Today we 
are at peace and I think it fitting to express 
our gratitude to the fighting forces who have 
brought victory, and, in particular, to thos¢ 
members of our staff who were among them. 
I am pleased to say many of the latter have 
now returned to us and we are looking for- 
ward to welcoming the remainder, when they 
are eventually demobilised. 

The changeover from war production to 
peace-time activities, which commenced in 
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the year under review and is still proceed- 
‘ng, presents us with new problems both 
technical and economic, but we confidently 
hope for their eventual solution. The posi- 
non is maturally complicated by conditions 
due to the aftermath of war, coupled with 
controls, restrictions and shortages of com- 
modities which, unfortunately, sull persist. 


BRANCHES AND SUBSIDIARIES 


I am pleased to report that our branches 
and subsidiaries throughout the world have 
maintained a satisfactory position. Towards 
the end of the year under review, I paid a 
visit to our Canadian and American invest- 
ments and was consequently able, at first 
hand, to review the present position and 
potentialities of both. 


I would like to express the cordial thanks 
of the board to all members of the staff, both 
at home and abroad, for their loyal support 
and hard work throughout the year. 


The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1945. 

Mr H. B. Bush (managing director) 
seconded the resolution and, after the chair- 
man had replied to a few questions, it was 
carried unanimously. 

A final dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, making 12 per cent. for the 
year, Was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr W. J. Thomas, 
Mr C. F. Bush and Mr A, J. McIntyre, were 
re-elected and the auditors, Messrs Tur- 
quand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, 
having been reappointed, the proceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors and staff. 


UNITED PREMIER OIL AND 
CAKE COMPANY, LIMITED 


SHORTAGE OF OIL SEEDS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the United Premier Oil and Cake 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 25th 
ultimo, in London, 

Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bt, M.-P. (the 
chairman), said that the net moome amounted 
to £154,983 and after adding mterest from 
other investments and transfer fees, there was 
a total credit to revenue of {158,831 com- 
pared with £169,499 last year, after pro- 
viding £25,000 for obsolescence and deprecia- 
tion of fixed assets against £20,000 last year. 
All their trading subsidiaries had made profits 
and had contributed towards that result. The 
directors recommended a final dividend of 
sd. per share, less income tax, making 9d. 
per share for the year. 

During the war years their mills had been 
fully employed, but it would be generally 
known that there was a shortage of supplies 
of oil seeds, etc., and whilst during the first 
four months of the present financial year 
they had been kept fairly busy and the 
volume of seed, etc., processed compared 
favourably with the same pericd last year, 
the shortage of supplies was now becoming 
apparent. 

In regard to their company, it was not 
anticipated the shortage would be such as 
to affect materially the results for the finan- 
cial year ending December, 1946, because of 
the cushion of E.P.T., towards which they 
had contributed heavily in past years and 
which would be available to draw upon if 
required. It would be seen, therefore, that 
the future was entirely dependent upon avail- 
able supplies of oil seeds and the extent and 
nature of control. Se eng as the world 
shortage continued and present conditions 
Temained, in his opinion, the Government 
would continue control. 

The report was adopted. 


U.K. GAS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


PARALYSING EFFECTS OF NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


MR. BRUCE OTTLEY’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the United 
Kingdom Gas Corporation, Limited, was 
heid, on the 2nd imstant, in Londen. Mr 
ape Qutley, the chairman, who presided, 
said: 

The report and accounts of the eleventh 
year of your corporation’s activities are in 
your hands, and I will begin by drawing your 
attenuon to some of the more salient features. 
First, you will note that the net revenue for 
the year, after providing for income-tax, in- 
terest and other expenses, amounts 10 
4,137,470, a figure which compares with 
£111,263 for the previous year. Out of the 
above figure of £137,470 dividends on the 
preference shares have been provided, and an 
interim dividend of 2} per cent. on the oadi- 
nary shares has been paid. The sum of 
£28,560 has been applied to writing off a 
similar figure which figured in our accounts 
for expenses for increase of capital, etc. Our 
overdraft with our bankers appears at 
£540,000 as against £508,000 in last year’s 
accounts. This is eccasioned by the ordinary 
development of the corporation’s business. 

The increase in net revenue of some 
£26,000 is in no sense fortuitous. It is the 
result of the policy pursued consistently by 
your board since the inception of the cor- 
poration, whereby earnings of the constituent 
companies were utilised on a considerable 
scale for the improvement and reorganisation 
of their services in the certain knowledge that 
only by long-term planning and “ thinking 
ahead” can gas charges be reduced, business 
be expanded, consumers satisfied, and the 
shareholders’ investment improved = and 
strengthened. But, alas, the incentive to long- 
term planning of this nature has been re- 
moved from us by the unequivocally ex- 
pressed intention of the Government to 
nationalise our preperties. Moreover, we are 
placed in a difficult situation by the delays 
and restrictions on. development consequent 
upon and erising from the pronouncement of 
nationalisation. 

DEVELOPMENT PLANS UPSET BY 
NATIONALISATION THREAT 


During the war period we proceeded with 
extensive plans for post-war development to 
meet industrial and domestic demands for gas 
now arising. These are either shelved, sus- 
pended or seriously delayed by the action of 
the Government. As an example, we had 
planned, in collaboration pi an oo 
colliery company owning collieries in York- 
shire oe one West Yorkshire Gas Dis- 
tribution Gompany, a new batiery of up-to- 
date coke ovens specifically to produce gas and 
domestic smokeless fuel at the pithead. The 
gas is urgently required by industry and to 
meet the demands of thousands of new houses 
in course of erection in this area. If 
nationalisation had mot intervened, the carry- 
ing out of this scheme would have been well 
advanced, and supplies from the new source 
would have been available by 1948 at the 
latest, whereas there is now little chance of 
supplies to meet these urgent requirements 
being made available before 1950. I cite this 
as one of many examples indicating the rata- 
lysing effect of the Government nationatisa- 
tien proposals. 

The result is that as I forecast in my speech 
a year ago there are many factories and new 
houses which are or will be requiring gas 
supplies which cannot be made available untul 
new works ate constructed and in operation. 
I mention this as it is important that the 
British public should realise in due course 
who is responsible for the delay. 


CAPITAL INCREASE PROPOSED 


In the meantime, to meet such develop- 
ment as has been approved by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power.and generally to consoli- 
date the financial structure of the Corpora- 
tion, your di are faced with the neces- 


sity of raising further capital, and are now 
engaged in the consideration of how best 
this can be done with security and without 
prejudice to the interests of our existing 
shareholders. We have also thought it wise 
to seek the authority of the shareholders to 
extend the provisions of the Memorandum 
of Association of our Corporation by enabling 
us tO Cazsy on the business of an investment 
trust company in all its branches. I cannot 
say that there is any specific plan in the 
mind of vour directors at the present time. 
But we feel that, whilst the future of our 
Corporation is and must remain somewhat 
obscure, the possession of these powers might 
enable the corporation to take a share in the 
future development of the gas industry and 
other cognate activities and find work for our 
central administration which the genius of 
Colonel Carr and his band of picked techni- 
cians have gradually built up in the ten 
years of the corporation’s existence. The 
conversion of our shares into stock is a very 
usual procedure, and is only dictated by 
reasons of convenience and economy. 

Shareholders will, I hope, agree that the 
picture we are able to put before you today 
is a satisfactory one. The policy we have 
pursued from the outset, of improving and 
consolidating our properties and concen- 
trating upon the provision of the best and 
cheapest service to our consumers, even at 
the sacrifice of dividends and immediate 
profits, nas amply preved itseif. 

What is in store for the industry remains 
a sealed book, save that the Minister of 
Fuel and Power has reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s intention to nationalise our properties. 
No evidence has so far been advanced to 
indicate that nationalisation will provide a 
cheaper and better service to the public ; on 
the contrary, it is ctrtain that it must in- 
evitably result in higher overriding acminis- 
trative costs, and, moreover, the greatest 
safeguard of the public, the healthy compet 
tion which has existed as between coal, gas, 
electricity and oil, will be lost in one great 


national monopoly under tne control of one 
Minister. 


EXPANDED SALES OF GAS 


The gas sales of the corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries simce their acquisition excluding the 
newly-developed West Yorkshire Gas Dis- 
tribution Company, which sells gas to other 
gas undertakings only, and the recently 
amalgamated Caledonian Gas Corporation, 
have been increased fyom 6,907 to 11,649 
million cubic feet per annum, and the capital 
has been reduced from £790 to £590 per 
million cubic feet. The total gas sold by the 
subsidiaries of the corporation, including the 
West Yorkshire Gas Distribution Company, 
and the Caledonian group, in the year 1045 
was 15,380 million cubic feet. In order to 
achieve the results I have indicated, where 
reconstruction has been required, we have 
not hesitated, as already stated, to sacrifice 
the dividends of our subsidiary undertakings. 

Our policy has enabled us to keep down 
the price of gas, and in some areas, to 
cheapen it, as, for example, in our West 
Riding group of gas companies. The average 
price received for all gas sold in 1945 was 
5.52. per therm as compared with 10.4d. per 
therm in 1937. This record is the result of 
what I would term the “ public” enterprise 
of well-directed statutory controlled under- 
takings which I submit cannot be surpassed 
or indeed equalled by amy scheme resulting 
from nationalisation. 

We are today suffering from an excess of 
governmental control, and a great part of 
the time of our officers 1s spent in unproduc- 
tive work arising from this control, the cost 
of which must inevitably fall upon the con- 
sumer in the long run. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
IMPORTANCE OF EXPANDED GOLD PRODUCTION 
SIR GEORGE ALBU’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the General Mining and Finance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on 
the 18th ultimo. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bart. (chairman), pre- 
sided and, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: Gentlemen,—I 
have pleasure in presenting to you the report 
and accounts of the corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1945. They disclose full 
particulars of the corporation’s operations for 
the year under review and include a summary 
of the results obtained by the companies in 
which the corporation is interested. 

The profit for the year at £376,685 was 
approximately the same as the previous year 
and, together with the unappropriated balance 
of £132,212 at the beginning of the year, 
made £508,897 available for distribution, 
compared with £503,870 in the 1944 accounts. 
Dividend distributions for the year were 
maintained at equal to §s. per share, absorb- 
ing £316,145. It will be seen that-an amount 
of £19,395 representing exploration expenses 
was written off during the year, while £25,000 
was appropriated and placed in a_ special 
exploration contingency reserve. _ After de- 
ducting these and other appropriations shown 
in the accounts an unappropriated balance of 
£142,238 (compared with £132,212 last year) 
was carried forward to the new financial 
year. The total of £1,350,000 represents the 
unchanged balsnces of general reserve and 
investment reserve accounts, 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


Shareholdings and other interests taken 
into the balance-sheet at £2,485,930 show an 
increase of £84,385 oVer the previous year’s 
figures. Investments for which market 
quotations are available appear in the books 
at or under cost, but in no case above the 
market price at December 31, 1945. Un- 
quoted securities have been entered in accord- 
ance with the conservative valuations made 
by the board, but in no instance exceeding 
cost. The aggregate market value of invest- 
ments greatly exceeded the value shown in the 
balance-sheet. 

The increase in the figure under the head- 
ing of land and buildings is accounted for by 
the purchase of a building adjoining and to 
the back of the present general mining 
buildings. As soon as it is permitted it is 
proposed to erect a large modern building 
on the combined site, the plans for which 
are in the course of preparation. 


STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


After dealing with the company’s princi- 

al interests, viz.: Van Ryn Gold Mines 

state, Limited, West Rand Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, East Rand Proprietary 
Mines, Limited, Durban Roodepoort Deep, 
Limited, and Phoenix Oil and Transport 
Company, Limited, the chairman said: The 
formidable strain to which the industry was 
subjected during the war years in maintain- 
ing the output so vital to the welfare of the 
country has in some respects eased. The 
native labour force has been augmented, 
although it is still far below requirements ; 
small stores and mining supplies are coming 
forward more freely and slight concessions 
have been made in taxation. On the other 
hand, many acute problems still confront us 
—white skilled labour is inadequate, food for 
natives and ordinary consumption goods are 
scarce, and costly compared with previous 
standards ; and deliveries of heavy plant and 


machinery from overseas are subject to long 
delays. 


4 


Turning now to the state of the indusry 


in general, it js natural that a return to the 
peak years cannot be expected so soon after 


the cessation of hostilities. In the years 
1939-40-41 the average output of gold in the 
world was 40 million ozs. per annum, of 
which the industry produced approximately 
14 million ozs. It has been stated that the 
world required an accretion of some 
40,000,000 ozs. each year to gold stocks to 
maintain a steady level of prices throughout 
the leading commercial countries. But in the 
year 1944 the figure fell to 27 million ozs., 
of which the industry’s share was approxi- 
mately 12 million ozs. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that it will be of great importance not 
only to South Africa but to world affairs 
for a rapid expansion of gold production to 
be brought about. 


O.F.S. POTENTIALITIES 


All eyes have been turned to the prospective 
mines in the Orange Free State, where 
drilling has revealed phenomenal borehole 
values. It is well known that these mines 
will not be able to make any contribution to 
gold production for some years to come. But 
it is my firm conviction based on the lessons 
of history that the new gold discoveries will 
be the precursor of a revival in world trade 
and a great expansionist programme. I 
visualise a very bright future for our country 
when the new fields on the Far West Rand 
and Orange Free State come into production. 
I think you will agree that if the capital is 
forthcoming, which I have no reason to 
doubt, there are boundless possibilities to an 
area of prosperity. 

With regard to the corporation’s interest 
in the Orange Free State, we acquired during 
the year 523 per cent. of the shares in a com- 

any known a; General Exploration Orange 

ree State, Limited. This company during 
the year was incorporated with a capital of 
£500,000 in 4,000,000 shares of 2s. 6d. each, 
under the secretarial and technical egis of 
the corporation The company, in which 
New Union ds, Limited, and New 
Nigel Estate and Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, are also largely interested, is at 
present undertaking geophysical and explora- 
tory work in the Free State. Application for 
a quotation on the Stock Exchange will be 


. made when more information of a positive 


nature is available. 
PARTICULARS AND INTERESTS 


Briefly, the chief interests of the company 
are as follows: — 

1. The company holds prospecting and 
option contracts in respect of mineral rights 
over approximately 102,000 morgen situated 
in the St Helena, Odendaalsrust, Bothaville, 
Kroonstad and Ventersburg areas. 

2. The company holds options in respect 
of the surface rights over the Odendaalsrust 
townlands 
_ 3. The company is entitled to participation 
in vendor and subscription rights which may 
accrue to the Free State Development and 
Investment Corporation, Limited, in respect 
of certain farms in the Odendaalsrust, Kroon- 
stad and Ventersburg districts. 

Natal.—As stated in the report, a consider- 
able amount of work was done in investigating 
a large area of ground in the vicinity of the 
old Denny Dalton mine near Vryheid. The 
results proved negative and drilling and pro- 
specting operations were stopped. 

At the end of last year the corporation 
passed its fiftieth anniversary, and although 
it has seen many vicissitudes I think share- 
holders can be grateful to that day in 1895 
when the founders saw fit:to incorporate the 
General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
Limited. . 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GORDON HOTELS, LIMITED 


MAJ.-GEN. GUY DAWNAY’S 
REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general mecting 
of the Gordon Hotels, Limited, was held, 
in London, on the 27th ultimo. 

Major - General Guy Dawnay, CB. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (the chairman),  pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The improvement in the company’s business 
has been maintained in the year under re. 
view. This is, of course, due to the con- 
tinued shortage of hotel accommodation on 
the one hand and the unabated demand for 
such accommodation on the other. 

During the year under review we have 
only had the May Fair Hotel and the 
Grosvenor Hotel in operation. At the present 
time I am glad to say that practically the 
whole of the May Fair Hotel is in operation, 
and at the Grosvenor Hotel 80 additional 


rooms in the Annexe have now been brough: | 


into service. 

The final results for 1945 show that the 
balance of £38,023 carried down extinguishes 
the adverse balance brought forward of 


£31,783, and leaves a credit balance of — 


#,6,240, which is carried forward. 
TARDY DE-REQUISITIONING OF PROPERTIES 


I have not much to say about the Hotel 
Metropole, Brighton, and the Hotel Metro- 
pole, at Folkestone, except that the tardy 
de-requisitioning of these properties, many 
months after the end of the war, in conjunc- 
tion with the difficulty of reconditioning 
them after requisition owing to the controls 
under which we labour, naturally bears hardly 
upon us, since the Hotel Metropole at Brigh- 
ton cannot be in a position to reopen for 


the reception of visitors until towards the ~ 


end of 1946; and the Hotel Metropole at 
Folkestone until the spring of 1947. 

About the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, however, I have more to say. This 
hotel was taken over by the Government 
in the war 1914-18 as well as in the last 
war. The compensation rental paid for the 
Hotel Victoria during the late war was fixed 
at a scale of £14,000 a year, as against 
£37,500 a year paid during the 1914-18 war. 
The arrangement at the ume, however, was 
that the hotel should be returned to the 
company twelve months after the war. Not- 
withstanding this, subsequent legislation has 
delayed the date of the return of the hotel 
to us for some indeterminate period, which 
so far as I can discover may be merely at 
the will of the Government. It is true that 
from a date approximately- six months afte! 
the end of the war we have the right to 
apply for a reconsideration of the amount 

_compensation rental, but any increase 
which we may be able to obtain is limited 
to values based on 1939, a time when rentals 
obtainable for properties in London, which 
it was well known were liable to heavy air 
attacks by the Germans, were naturally 
abnormally small. Furthe:more, even to 
obtain revision of the war-time rental is 2 


matter subject to indefinite delay owing to — 


the vast number of cases to be presented to 
the tribunal. 


INDEFINITE LOSS OF PROFIT 


We have absolute piool in the results of 
the operation of the May Fair and _ the 
Grosvenor Hotels that from the middle of 
1941 onwards the Hotel Victoria would have 
made good earnings, and I say without the 
least fear of contradiction that the company 
has lost £200,000 to date by the fact of the 
Tequisition of the Hotel Victoria; that this 
loss of profit appears liable to continue in- 
definitely; and that even if we succeed in 

a case for an upward revision of out 


compensation rental from the current yeat | 


onwards, that upward revision is bound, by 
the conditions which govern the tribunal's 
decisions, to be wholly inadequate, since it 
will be based on 1939 conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PEACETIME PRODUCTS 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London, Mr 
Thomas O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S. 
(the chairman), presiding. 

The following is a resume of the chair- 
man’s speech :— 

The tenth year of the company’s existence 
ending July, 1945, discloses a very satisfac- 
tory state of affairs. The financial position 
is favourable and every endeavour has been 
made to cover all probable contingencies. 
The transition period following cessation of 
hostilities with Japan has been one of diffi- 
culty, but all problems have been or are in 
process of settlement. In the Aircraft divi- 
sion the Gloster “ Meteor ”—the holder of 
the world’s speed record and the only jet 
fighter used operationally during the war, 
the Hawker “Fury” fighter and the Avro 
“Lincoln” bomber are in production and 
their successors are already on the way. 
The Armstrong Whitworth Flying wing— 
ihe “shape of things to come ”—has proved 
so successful that trials of the full-sized 
powered unit are anticipated by the end 
of the year. 

On the civil side the Avro series—“ XIX,” 
“Lancastrian”” and “ York,” are already in 
service on all routes under B.O.A.C., Trans- 
port Command and B.S.A.A. control. The 
“Tudor ”—fully pressurised, thus providing 
perfect comfort at altitude, the ideal condi- 
nons for passenger transport, will shortly 
be in service on the long-distance routes. 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors have achieved 
substantial results in the field of gas turbine 
development and Air Service Training—the 
“University of the Air”—are reopening 
completely modernised courses for civilian 
and R.A.F. requirements. 


NEW QUALITY CARS 


The new quality cars—the “ Hurricane” 
coupe and the “ Lancaster ” saloon—the first 
realiy new British post-war models, have been 
accorded an excellent reception and several 
hundred have been delivered at home and 
abroad. The “Airoh” Light Alloy house 
is being produced at the Hawkesley factory 
in large numbers. High Duty Alloys have a 
number of commercial projects in course of 
development and have formed a close techni- 
cal link-up with the light alloy subsidiary of 
Tube Investments, Limited. Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors have also produced a small 
and very successful Diesel unit for agricul- 
tural, industrial and domestic purposes. The 
export market has been fostered to the extent 
ef orders to the value of approximately four 
million pounds with negotiations in progress 
for further orders in excess of this amount. 

Every assurance can be given that a 
Properly co-ordinated research programme 
will be energetically pursued. Employees 
today number just under 40,000 and the total 
value of the Group order book is approxi- 
mately thirty million pounds. 

A consolidated balance-sheet accompanies 
the accounts. Dividends for the year_of 
324 per cent., less tax, have been paid. The 
debenture stock falls due for redemption on 
December 31st and will be paid off on that 
date. At the date of the balance-sheet, July, 
1945, the current liabilities included bank 
overdraft of five and a half million pounds 
and accrued taxation of eight million pounds. 
Today the bank accounts show a substantial 
credit balance and the liability for accrued 
taxation as at July, 1945, has been practically 
eliminated. 

A satisfactory result is anticipated from the 
current year but the board are not unmindful 
of difficulties which may arise in the future. 

ks and appreciation are due to the whole 
of the staff and workpeople for loyal support 
and continued effort. 


report was unanimously adopted. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF, 


LIMITED 
CONSIDERABLE DEMAND FOR 
SHIPS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held, on the 
27th ultimo, at the registered office of the com- 
pany, Queen’s Island, Belfast, Sir Frederick 
E Rebbeck, D.L., J.P., chairman and manag- 
ing director of the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr A. T. Marshall, O.B.E.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The chairman referred to the report of the 
directors, which it was agreed could be taken 
as read, and said: I think the stockholders 


will regard the report and accounts as satis- 
factory. 


Although nearly 12 months have elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities, it is worth 
noting that even now throughout our organi- 
sation, which, as you know, includes large 
shipbuilding and engineering works on the 
Clyde and ship-repairing works at Liverpool, 
Southampton and London, we are employing 
in the region of 45,000 men, which is only a 
few thousands below the peak figure of the 
war period. 

There is still a considerable demand for 
ships and, as you will have seen in the direc- 
tors’ report, all the company’s building berths 
are fully occupied, and in addition a consider- 
able programme of reconditioning work is in 
hand. You will, I am sure, be interested to 
know that in addition to substantial orders 
from leading British ship-owners, we have 
in hand important contracts for French, Dutch 
and Norwegian owners, representing a valu- 
able contribution to the nation’s export trade. 
We also have in hand large engineering con- 
tracts for export. 

We are still faced with the problem of 
securing materials and equipment, not only 
of the right kind but at the right time and in 
sufficient abundance to keep the work on new 
construction moving economically. 


NAVAL TONNAGE 


A considerable volume of naval tonnage 
was delivered from the company’s yards dur- 
ing the year under review, including the new 
Cruiser “Ontario,” and the Aircraft Carrier 
“Glory.” A_ similar Aircraft Carrier, 
H.M.C.S. “ Warrior,” was commissioned early 
this year and other important naval contracts 
are yet to be completed. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the future we shall continue to 
secure our fair share of naval work. 

We were greatly honoured this year by a 
visit in Belfast from Her Royal Highness, 
The Princess Elizabeth, who named the Air- 
craft Carrier “ Eagle,” the largest ship of the 
type in the Royal Navy. 

The ravages of the war throughout the 
organisation have largely been made good, and 
arrears of maintenance which had accumu- 
lated during the war are being steadily elimi- 
nated. The maintenance in good condition 
of buildings, plant and equipment receives 
the constant attention of the management. 

The chairman said that he could not let the 
occasion pas3 without paying a tribute to the 
support which he had received from a loyal, 
capable and efficient staff. 

Sir Frederick then formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was seconded by Sir John Craig and unani- 
mously approved. 

Thereafter Mr A. T. Marshall and Mr 
Denis Rebbeck, executive officers of the com- 
pany, who were recently appointed directors 
and had retired in accordance with the Arti- 
cles of Association, were re-elected. 

Sir John Craig and Mr F. G. Dunlop, the 
directors retiring by rotation, were also re- 
elected, and the auditors, Messrs Price, Water- 
house & Co., were re-appointed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


VIROL, LIMITED 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Presiding at the forty-sixth annual general 
meeting of Virol, Limited, heid at 148-166, 
Old Street, London, E.C.1, Lord Luke, the 
chairman, said: Once again we have had a 
satisfactory year’s trading, in spite of the 
increased difficulties in the supply of the 
necessary raw materials, 

Every effort has been made to secure the 
widest and most equitable distribution of our 
products, and we express our regret to those 
of our customers who have had difficulty in 
obtaining them. 

The net profit before taxation amounts to 
£38,486. Provision for taxation arising on 
profits up to March 31, 1946, absorbs 
£22,437, leaving £16,049. You will notice 
that the profit and loss account has been 
drawn up differently this year. If the 
accounts for last year had been made out in 
the same way, the net profit after taxation 
would have been £15,252 as compared with 
£16,049 shown this year. 

The directors propose, after paying the 
preference dividend and transferring {5,000 
to reserve, to recommend a dividend of 12} | 
per cent. on the ordinary shares and a bonus 
of 24 per cent. These recommended appro- 
priations are shown in the profit and Joss 
account after deduction of income-tax, leaving 
the balance carried forward at £45,065, an 
increase of £486 as compared with the 
balance from last year 

Virol provides the various nutrient factors 
—not merely vitamins—in just the amounts 
required to correct the deficiencies of 
ordinary diets; but what is far more im- 
portant, it provides them in association with 
natural foods and in a most palatable form. 
Not only, therefore, is Virol taken by infants 
and children with relish and completely 
assimilated, but it stimulates the appetite for 
other foods and assists their digestion. The 
value of Virol is thus much more than that 
of its actual constituents. 


SCAMMELL LORRIES LIMITED 


RESUMPTION OF NORMAL 
PRODUCTION 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Scammell Lorries, Limited, was held, on 
the 27th ultimo, at Tolpits Lane, Watford, 
Herts, Mr Albert I. Belisha (the chairman) 
presiding 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the annual report and accounts : — 

In the year now under review, the demands 
of H.M. Services on the company were neces- 
sarily reduced, and, following a period for 
reconversion and readjustment, the factories 
have been re-established on a peacetime basis 
for the manufacture of our standard products. 
Our normal business consists in the design- 
ing and manufacture of heavy rigid and articu- 
lated vehicles for the conveyance of goods and 
bulk liquids, specialised vehicles for cross- 
country and heavy-duty performance, and 
mechanical horses snd trailers for short-dis- 
tance haulage by railway companies, munici- 
palities and general users. 

The reputation of the company’s products 
stands high, both in the home market and 
overseas, wherever quality and efficient per- 
formance are the users’ first consideration. 
The profit has been maintained at approxi- 
mately the same figure as 1n the previous 
year, and it is recommended that the same 
dividend, namely, 8} per cent., less income- 
tax, be paid 

We have a full order book and our fac- 
tories are working to capacity in all depart- 
ments. There has been an impressive in- 
crease in the output of vehicles for the home 
market and a satisfactory development of 
overseas trade, which latter is receiving the 
particular attention of the board. 

Your directors desire to express their 
sincere appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
services rendered by the company’s employees 
during the past year. 

The report vas adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.— Markets have been quieter and turnover 


has shown a further decline. The most important influence has been 
the announcement of the withdrawal of the tap loan; this checked 
the early rise in gilt-edged prices as selling developed in order to 
subscribe to the tap. Holiday influences, combined with a more 
selective attitude to the price level of equities, to the prospects of 
cheaper money and to the American loan, discouraged new buying. 
New issue activity remained on a substantial scale; it has been 
noticeable that rights announcements produced falls in the shares 
of companies needing substantial capital. 

Gilt-edged prices after early strength reacted significantly on 
Tuesday, but regained their early losses on Wednesday. Among 
investment stocks insurance shares have been a good market while 
bank stocks are little changed in price. 

\mong foreign issues, European bonds have improved and Argentine 
railway stocks and Chilian bonds have been firm. 


in the industrial markets the undertone remains firm and there 
have been numerous gains. Textile and store shares have developed 
streagth, engineering share prices have risen jn general. Nationalisation 
stocks, including home railway issues and coal shares have been quiet. 
i:ntertainment shares have fluctuated; cinema and holiday camp 
shares have improved but greyhound racing issues were weaker. 
\mong tobacco shares Imperial Tobacco suffered on the dollar loan 
uncertainty. 

In the oil market prices have been firm. In the Kaffir market 
producers’ shares sagged in the ex-dividend term. In other sections 
of the mining market short-lived activity at rising prices developed 
in Far West Rand, O.F S., copper, lead-zine and Australian gold shares. 
(in shares rose on hopes of a higher price for the metal. 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 





| Security Indices Yield 
Total | Corres. is Yee “4 
44 Bargains Day i 
in SB. | 1945 30 Ord, 20 Fixed Ord i Ord 
| shares* | Int.t | Consols | Shares 
° 0 
} 27 ‘ 9,790 5,919 | anr-h i 142-0 2-58 i 3-67 
; 28 : 10,207 5,113 127 6 142 -2 2-58 3 -66 
July 1 12,073 7,174 127-7 142-1 2°57 | 3-65 
2 11,404 6,804 128 -0 142-1 2°57 3-64 
7 10,718 7,416 | 128-0 142-1 2°58 3-64 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18) ; 
west, 113-2 (Mar. 29 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15): lowest, 135-9 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 6, 1916 


STATISTICS 


New York 
(Wrekcy Ixpices) (1935-39 -- 100) 





| | 
1946 | } 
| June | June June 
Low High _ Se oe 
Mar i Mav | 1946 } 1946 } 1945 
13 29 
; a ! 

354 Industrials ......... 141-3 163-2 | 158-5 155-3 | 153-0 
SAMI cava nex ncndees 150-0 168-82), 163-8 | 164-4 | 158-9 
20 Utilities............ 119-80); 132-3. | 131-7) | «130-2 | 108-5 

sammnenevenesceiihtateaiiaiastaiiaiis astisasiiitedaiaidl eceteileatett ith nesiitt tila ttasaritilmsatiiiel teaiisiitln lane 

402 Stocks ............. | 138-8 «| (1586 154-8 152-4 | 149-7 

Av. yield %f....-...0. | 3-95 | 3-l4(c); 3-48 | 553 | 85D 

+ 50 Industrial Com Stocks (a) June 12 (0) Jam. 2 (c) April 17 


STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common STocKS 





(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions | 1946 | Average | 1 ransaction 
June 20..... ° 172 4 1,010,000 |; Jume 24....... | 174% 990,000 
io HERA bts 174-0 1,340,000 a Tai deahen 173°5 830,006 
oo BB. vccve Closed Closed i of sae conaes | 173-1 1,020,000 
1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). a Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). 3 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nomina Con- New 
July 6, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ f f 
eer ENS Sd, 4. caibboen ce ss oChankeescswes wee 4,500,000 4,228,000 ad 
A OE OCER GORY 56 i550 0's so eairess sep oes ods 1,070,082 e6e 3,231,588 
By Stock Exchange introduction ................ 1,772,000 sie 4,293,508 
ET ORME Sad ehev sc ccncseunbs caee &s 160,000 320,000 


Particulars of Goverument issues appear on page 35. 


ncluding Excinding 


Year Conversions Conversiou 
f£ £ 
ee ORS 55 08 IF 00 oe Rua L Ess woe eh's Weietes, 515,935,648 397,528.99! 
BREE (00-GRON s 0 a ini- erienig g's so. 0 Fbusa'sandsars des depoee CHS, 866,579 = GO5.BH.05 
Destination* Nature ot Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Voreign 
Year? U.K. ex. U.ik. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord 


4 f £ £ £ f 
1946 (to date). 343,211,476 52,089,736 2,227,779 261,360,847 20,006,031 116,162,115 
1945 (to date). 659,132,366  4,762.216 1,140,453 649,053,491 4,457,099 = 11,524.445 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 26, 1946, only 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


PUBLIC ISSUES 
Dunlop Rubber.—Issue of £6,000,000 3} per cent first mortgage 
debenture at {101 per cent, interest due January Ist, July Ist, redeem- 


able by cumulative 1} per cent sinking fund commencing 1947 at 102 
by purchase or drawings, or all or part by drawings at 102} per cent 


(Continued on page 33) 





SECURITY PRICES, YIELDS AND MARKINGS 
PRICES; Financial Times indices of 20 fixed-interest stocks and 30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100). YIELDS: 2} per cent 
Consols, gross yield; 3} per cent War Loan, gross yield assuming redemption 1952; ordinary shares, Financial Times index. 
MARKINGS ; Daily average of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange lists. 
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after January I, 1957, on 6 months’ notice or finally at 102 per cent 
on January 1, 1982. Lists open and close July 8. Total assets on 
basis of 1945 balance sheet ; £34,427,384. Profits before tax income for 
1945, £2,282,542. 

Odeon Properties (exhibitors owning 105 cinemas).—Issue_ of 
£3,00,000 3} per cent First Mortgage debenture stock at £08 per 
cent secured on properties valued as group in May, 1946, at £8,772.909. 
Stock redeemable by 14 per cent cumulative sinking fund from 1947 
at par, on 3 months’ notice after January 1, 1962, as a whole at 101 per 
cent and finaily by December31, 1982, at par. Interest due January ist, 
July ist. Issue of 1,000,000 44 per cent redeemable cumulative £1 
preference shares at 21s. Redeemable at 22s. 6d. in winding up or as 
whole or part by drawings on 3 months’ notice after January 1, 1962, 
or finally by January 1, 2001. Net profits before income tax: from 
August I1, 1942, to June 26, 1943, £161,338 ; years to June 23, 1944, 
£302,637 ; 1945, £308,339. Directors believe that 1946 profits should 
be higher. Balance sheet statement, adjusted for new issues. including 
{1,000.000 4 per cent second mortgage debenture shows current assets, 
£1,208.098, and proceeds of new issues, less repayments, £,1,065,000 ; 
net current assets £920,844. Ordinary capital, £1,500,000 in 41 shares, 
all owned by Odeon Theatres, who subscribe for second debentures. 

BY SPOCK EXCHANGE iN tKODLETION 

“The Adelphi,” London (leasehold office premises).— Permission 
sought to deal in {900,000 3} per cent first mortgage debenture (1986) 
issued at 99 per cent to Securities Agency, Ltd. Redemption at tor 
per cent on six months’ notice after June 1. 1966, or by purchase at 
or under par by annua! sinking fund of £9,000 from 1952, or finally 
by June 1, 1986. Capital issued or to be issued £650,000. £325,000 in 


os 


> 
3 


4) per cent cumulative £1 preference end £325,000 in £1 ordinary. 
Property, leased for 90 years, valued in June, 1946, at £1,665,000. Va 
basis of present rents, gross income is £136,000 a year (this may rise 
to £177.972) ; estimated balance available for debenture service subject 
to tax £71,000 ; interest takes £31.500. 

Brough Nicholson and Hall ‘textile manufacturers).—Capital 
£1§9,c00 in 5s. units. Net profits before income tax, years to Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, Dr. £19,593; 1943, £50.532; 1944, £46,315; 1945, 
£45,668. Dividend for 1945, 15 per cent, plus 2} per cent on £145,000 
of capital. Consolidated balance sheet at December 31, 1945: fixed 
assets less depreciation £106,700 ; current assets £183,341 ; net current 
assets £76,190. Minster Trust purchased 38,623 “A” 1os. shares at 
6s. and 219,000 “B” 1s. shares at 2s.; later sold at 2s. 13d. a share, 
former converted into £16,940 15s. ordinary stock to be sold at average 
price of 5s. §d. Local Service Holdings Limited purchased 6,318 “A” 
shares and 36,000 “B” 1s. shares at same prices and resold them. 

James Austin and Sons (cord braiders).—Capital £22,500 in Is. 
shares. Gross profits, year to December 31, 1938, £9,677 ; 11 months 
to November 24, 1944, {23.061 ; 7 months to June 30, 1945, £20,850 ; 
7 months to January 31, 1946, £23,639. Assets at January 31, 1946: 
fixed assets, as valued July 2, 1946, £106,357; subsidiary, £16,057 ; 
current assets £50,889; met current assets £18,297. Directors’ 
estimate {£21,000 before income tax available for dividends and 
reserves for year to June 30, 1947. Cheviot Trust, Ltd., subscribed 
for 251,880 Is. shares in vendor company at 9s. I1d., and their 
holding of 442,000 was converted into 441,993 shares in the new 
company. 

Barber Textile Corporation (merger of cotton spinners and weavers). 
—Capital £405,168 4s. in §§,000 § per cent redeemable £1 preference 

(Continued on page 34) 





Associated British Pictures.—Profits of this 
fim making and exhibiting concern rose 
further in the vear to March, 1946. Gross 
receipts from admissions exceeded {20 
million at 418 cinemas, of which £7,500,000 
was paid out in entertainments tax. The 
consolidated accounts do not reflect the issue 
of 4,500,000 44 per cent £1 pre-preference 
shares which was made in April at 22s. Gd. a 
share to repay £2,955,883 of 4} per cent 
debentures at 103 per cent, together with the 
prior charges of Union Cinemas, and also to 
reduce group indebtedness by £300,000. No 
credit is taken for an EPT refund of up- 
wards of £700,000, which will be valuable 
tor financing the development programme of 
the group, which includes a £500,000 
modernisation scheme at Elstree Studios. 
The liquid position, it will be noted, is rather 
stretched, and this might prove a source of 
inconvenience if receipts were to fall and 
costs continue to rise. 


Years to 31 March, 
1944 1945 1946 
harnimgs and Dividends: 
“.roup profits after 
EPY and repairs... 2,102,191 2,135,890 2,254,051 


Net interest payable. . 424,112 414.796 377,100 
Depreciation ........ 325,653 351,555 543.575 
Income tax ......... 786,818 803,057 800,005 
Union Cinemas re- 

| 30,359 28,741 9.748 
Outside shareholders . 44,748 43,278 47,334 
subsidiary retained 

Se ee 101.112 93,281 99,537 
Net profit of ABP.... 389,389 401,182 550,752 
War damage ........ 12,500 10,000 tes 
Vreference dividend. . 60,000 60,000 60,000 

Ordinary Stock :-— 

emt. serie 65 316,889 331,182 490,752 
WUE hn iceacat dacanators 175,000 200,000 267,500 
Karned % oo. cca e's 317 33-1 459 
5 pe a 17} 20 25 
General reserve ..... 100,000 100,000 200,000 
Carry forward ...... *134,528 165,710 +194,192 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
V inedassetsiessdeprec. 19,319,124 18,979,225 18,776,007 
lax reserve certs..... 1,060,325 1,639,075 1,723,300 
Yotal current assets .. 2,527,850 3,217,418 3,339,960 
Net current liabilities. 1,970,659 1,850,278 2,059,325 
Mortgages, ete. ...... 9,967,403 9,483,239 8,768,738 
Capital of ABP ..... 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 


* After charge of £7,701 for cost of debenture conversion. 


After credit of £5,230 for War damage insurance not 
equired, 


The company’s link with Warner Brothers, 
who hold 37} per cent of the ordinary capital, 
1S expected to prove of great assistance for 
the distribution of its films in the 
American market. No mention is made in 
the report of any further refinancing plans : 
in their absence, it may well be that distribu- 
‘ons will be limited to the existing rate. At 
29s. 6d. ex. div. the §s. stock units vield 
A4 48. 9d. per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Union-Castle Steamship.—Although it has 
not yet been possible to free the passenger 
ships, and cargo services were below normal 
owing to the general shortage of shinping, 
Union-Castle earned fair profits in 1945. The 
reconstitution of the fleet is a substantial 
problem, but progress is being made; in 
December, 1938, the company’s fleet con- 
sisted of 12 ships of over 15,000 tons gross, 
and another was added in April, 1939, and 
there were also 25 smailer vessels. In 
December, 1945, there were eight large ships, 
with two more building, and only 12 smaller 
vessels ; since that date one large and three 
smaller vessels have been added to the fleet. 
The liquid position has much improved dur- 
ing the war, but the holding of £5,000,000 of 
National War Bonds is offset by prospective 
liabilities under contracts for new tonnage of 
approximately the same figure. 

Years to 31 December, 
1938 1944 1945 
Earnings and Dividends: 


Vovage profits..... *196,505 1,306,117 1,300,736 
Total profits ...... 278,031 1,544,625 1,569,655 


Reece Ss es. 7,000 

Depreciation ...... 5 die 577,967 617,994 

Debenture and other 

mens ose 204 826 94,500 93,725 

Deferred repairs ..... - 100,000 75,000 

Semen Jt. Sek. od 475,000 $70,000 

Pref. dividends ...... 132,945 $7,000 $2,186 
Ordinary Stock :— 

ng PEI Dr. 66,74 210,158 230,750 

I drake a ai iatisle 4h nl 71,217 90,420 

ee nu 14-8 15-3 

i au-dos denis nil 5 6 

Ne. keene aun as 350,000 250,000 

Carry forward ...... *189.836 *409.942 *430.587 
Balance Sheet analysts:— 

OE Ch ihane ehe- 11,537,504 5,427,710 6,125,765 

Other fixed assets ... 751,754 754,960 728,298 

Trade investments ... 536,559 489,890 479,840 

Current assets ...... 586,171 9,178,310 8,801,261 


Tonnage replacement . hes 1,347,207 1,251,460 
Net current assets ...Dr. 408,793 6,788,499 6,315,204 
CUM ost ccs vss: 5,480,000 5,480,000 5,480,000 
+ After depreciation. * After writing back tax pro- 
visions ; 1938, £105,685; 1944, £166,178; 1945, £67,852 
and adding profits of previous years: 1944, £65,389: 1945, 
£62,463. 
The outlook for the company is satisfactory. 
A new 10-year mail contract has been nego- 
tiated, and there is a heavy demand for 
passages and cargo space for South Africa, 
which is likely to continue as South Africa 
develops her export markets. The part which 
the company is playing in this programme is 
suggested by the addition of a refrigerated 
cargo liner to the fleet last year, and two 
more have since been delivered. The high 
cost of tonnage and rising operating costs 
will doubtless encourage the directors to 
follow a cautious Gistribution policy. Mean- 
while the fleet, though de-requisitioned, stil 
operates under the Ministry’s genera! licence, 


and regular mail and passenger services will 
not be resumed before the end of this year. 
The £1 steck units at 30s. 44d. vicld £3 10: 


* 


Burmah Oil.—Profits of this combined 
holding and operating company recovered 
further in 1945, but remain well below 
the pre-war level. The increase in the 
Shell distribution will be of some benefit, 
but full restoration of profits depends upon 
the rehabilitation of the Burma propertics, 
which were substantially denied to the 
enemy, and must now be salvaged and 
reconstructed. These properties normaily 
provide an output sufficient to cover sales in 
Burma and India. The large holding of 
£23,059,998 in British Government securi- 
ties should mean that the company will not 
lack finance to restore production and to 
redevelop its marketing organisation, for 
its claims against the Government are com- 
plicated and may take time to settle. The 
chairman points out that plant and equip- 
ment cannot be taken “off the shelf” ; 
restoration will clearly take ume. 


Years to December 31 
1938 1944 1945 
Earnings and Dividends: 
Frading profit, India 


and Burma . 2,149,533 1,516,676 1,725,713 


Sub. & Ass. Co ) f 797,378 883,526 
Miscel. invest. & 2,657,0804 1,047,115 1,035,203 
Interest } L 290,582 379,733 


Total profits 4 807,874 5,652,754 4,025,034 


Tabetiew 4 i. fii. . 731,813 913.464 968,874 
Miscellaneous charges 30,423 10,806 13,968 
Provident funds . 165,695 102,970 99,480 
Pref. divs. (gross) 300,000 300,000 300,009 
Ordinary Stock :— 

Earned . : 3,579,943 2,325,514 2.644.712 
Paid ; 2,884,668 1,717,064 1,717,064 
Earned ”,,. as 27-5 19-8 Y4-N 

Pain .%... : 21 124 123 

Reserves 600,000 600,000 §59.000 
Carry forward +702,154 381,882 459 530 


Consolidated Balance Sheet* 
Fixed assets 
Investments 


1,299,410 1,124,223 1,123,757 
17,836.770 12,853,581 13,145,313 


Current assets 7,727,790 29,057,113 34,701,611 
Net current assets... 4,509,391 11,146,303 11,819,051 
Capital wees eee 17,736,513 17,736,513 17,736,513 


* 1938 figures not consolidated. 
+ After £30,392 bonus issue expenses 


Ordinary stockholders wil! benefit some- 
what from the deduction of tax at the full 
rate on preference stocks foliowing the new 
Dominion tax relief procedure, and may 
justifiably hope for some eventual increase 
in the distribution to compensate for the 
tax adjustment. The £1 units at 72s. 6d. 
vield £3 Os. per cent, which is some Ios. per 
cent less than the return on Anglo-Iranian 
in which Burmah has a large investment. 


pease cag reee sites 
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and £350,168 4s. in 4s. ordinary. Combined net profits before income 
tax, years to January 31, 1939, £30,909 ; 1944, £84,198 ; 1945, £66,901 5 
1946, £89,345. Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. Combined assets 
statement 1946: fixed assets, £779,376; current assets, £423,362 ; net 
current assets, £305.862. Permission sought to deal in 1,250,841 
ordinary shares issued to acquire bulk of capitals of three companies, 
other than Bolton Cotton Waste. : 
J. Gliksten and Sons (timber importers and distributors).—Capital 
£700,000, £300,000 in 4} per cent cumulative £1 preference and 
400,000 in §s. ordinary units. Consolidated net profits before income 
tax for years to June 30, 1939, £46,684; 1943, £108,009; £1944, 
£110,464 ; 1945, £114,454. Ordinary dividend 10 per cent. Consoli- 


- dated balance sheet, June 30, 1945; fixed assets £107,789 (assets of 


book value of £164,905 valued on June 14, 1946, at £494,302); due 
from associated company £599,000 (since paid in cash) ; current assets 
£666,637 ; net current assets £333,995. Cazenove Akroyds and Green- 
wood we Co. purchase 256,565 preference at 21s. and 400,000 ordinary 
at 13s. 9d. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Borax Consolidated.—Issue of £1,500,000 3} per cent. debenture 
stock at Tor per cent. and offer of 200,000 deferred shares to holders 
at 42s. 6d. in proportion of 2 new for 13 old to finance repayment of 
£1,000,000 43 per cent. first mortgage debentures called at £110 for 
redemption on January Ist, 1947, and £1,500,000 4} per cent. second 


mortgage debentures called at {£103 on May 15th, 1947. 

Guest Keen and Nettlefolds.—Issue of 2,256,630 £1 ordinary shares 
at 34s. to holders of record June 29th in proportion of one new to 
three old. Final date, August 30th. Company announces development 
expenditure totalling £4,200,000. 


Ultramar Company.—Offer to holders of $31,773 tos. shares at 
72s. 6d. in proportion of 11 new for 60 old. 


New York Prices 


Close Close | Close Clase Close Close 

June July | 4 Commercta, June July June Juiy 
1 Ratiroads 25 2 | and industri: 25 2 25 2 

Atlantic Coast... 78% 79 Am. Smelting .. 64 67 Int. Paper ..... 45§ 46% 
Can. Pacific.... 19 193 Am. Viscose.... 66 65 Liggett Myers.. 9% 9% 
Gt.Ntha. Pf... 61 62 | Amaconda...... 45} 48) | Nat. Distillers.. 84 91 
N.¥.Central.., 25} 25% | Beth. Steel..... 1074 1ll Nat. Steel...... £6f 100 
Pennsylvania... 41$ 41 | Briggs Mfg..... 48% 49} | Phelps Dodge... 41$ 43 
pouthern ...... 58$ 61 CelaneseofAmer. 70} 70% | Proct.Gamble.. 65} 67 

| Chrysler ....... 123} 127 | Sears Roebuck.. 41} 44] 

2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag. . 2347 24% | Shelli Union.... 39; 42 
Amer. Tel. ..... 196} 198 Eastman Kodak 237 243 Std. Oi N.J.... 76% 78 

Int. Telephone.. 23§ 23 Gen. Electric... 47 47 20th Cen. Fox.. 52; 54} 
Pacific Light ... 64 65} Gen. Motors.... 70} 71 . United R. Drug. 14! 15 
People’s Gas ... 104 108 Inland Steel.... 39§ 41% | U.S, Steel...... £64 90 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 38% 3 Int. Harvester... ‘65? 38 | West’house E... 33 33 

W. Union Tel... 263 S7§ | Inter. Nickel... 37§ 38§ | Woolworth..... 56 «57h 


t New Stock 


Overseas Railways Traffic Receipts 


| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


: 
3) 

















{ for Week | Receipts 

Name y | Ending | yar TT] ee ir eet 

| |; 194% | +or— | 196 | +o0r— 
ath liBcclheedetieth Bl = betes Ba Se ede aes 

feos! d } 

Antofagasta (Chili) &c.. | 25 | June 23) £27,270 |— 4,220 787,180 l,. 16,680 
B.A. and Pacific ...... | 51 » 22 §1,898,000 |\— 88,000 (115,189,000 + 4,128,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern..... | 52) ,, 29 §3,774,000 + 358,000 |183,288,000 + 10,317,000 
BA, WResEEER. ...0- 05000 52 29 §1,523,000 + 256,000 | 62,951,000 |+ 3,905,000 


Canadian National Gross (a) 5 May 31 $30,784,000 |— 6,833,000 | 15,455,400 |— 19,658,000 
Do. Do. Net.. (a2) 5  ,, 31 $ 5,388,000 — 4,210,000 | 15,150,000 |— 14,900,000 
Canadian Pacific ...... 25 June 21 $ 5,270,000 ,— 1,083,000 |131,914,000 |— 13,572,000 
Do. Do Gross (a) 5 May 31 |$22,589,000 |— 4,035,000 {116,298,000 |— 10,357,000 
Do. Do. Net. (a) 5 ,, 31 $ 1,048,000 |— 2,488,000 | 6,528,000 |— 6,039,000 
Central Argentine...... | 52 | Jume 29} 33,102,650 + 411,900 163,524,446 + 15,781,546 
U. Rhys. of Havana ... | 52 ni £64,720 + 153,742 53,069,954 \+ 259,355 


~~ (a) Months. ~ § Receipts in Argentine pesos. ; 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices Average Yields 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) per cent 











on and Number | j 
of Securities June July | May | June June | May = June 
mY 38, "isa 25, | 26, 28, 25, 
1945 | 1945 1946 | 194 1945 1946 1946 


MAY, Comnele .. ci acess cnesvus 147-9 | 148-2 169-3, 171-5 | 3-01, 2-63 


2-60 
Industrial Debentures (41) ..... | 124-4 | 124-2 | 126-7 127-1, 3-78) 3-71; 3-70 
Industrial Preferences (101) .... | 117-8 | 117-1 | 121-3 121-9 4-13) 405 4-04 
Ordinary Shares | 
Banks and Discount (10) ..... 123-5 117-8 1286 1296 3467, 353, 3-51 
Insurance (10) ........eee0005 122-2 | 118-7 | 145-1 147-5) 3-50) 3-05{ 3-01 
Building materials (6) ........ 97-1; 95-2 107-3 109-'3) 3-01; 2-90! 2-86 
(MEET cnn coe vsenetannen 97-8 | 88-7 100-4) 98-4) 6-41) 6-91) 7-23 
GOED hse lcniccccatics | 54-2) 53-3 64-0) 60-0, 2-84) 2-48 2-72 
Electric Light & Power (16)... | 122-4 114-2 | 116-3 | 117-5 | 3-84, 460); 4-55 
Iron and Steel (18)........... 71-0 68-1! 75-1! 72-3) 5-70) 5-70! 5-96 
Mistets QBs odes b-side i. dbWiS 57-5 | 560 | 63-3) 64°38) 3468) 3-52) 3-45 
Total Productive (89) ......:.. 84-6 815 889, 88-1) 4-50 | £60; 4-67 
i } j 
Home Rails (4) ........-..-.- 69-4 62-5, 646. 62-2) 6-31 800 8-38 
Ghigning (V) .i..:,:.6--i0ebe | 27-4 27-2) 37-7) 35-2) 465) 3-83) 4-29 
Total Distributive (28) ........ 83-5 810; 98-2 966 } 3°82) 3-95) 4-10 
Breweries and Distilleries (20) . | 161-1 | 161-0 | 180-6 | 183-9) 4-18) 3-97 3-95 
Total Miscellaneous (40) ...... 94-3 92-6)! 104-4 106-3! 3-91) 3-74) 3-70 
| j j ' | 
859 | 832, 934 930) 423 4-33 


industrials (All Classes) (157)... 


3 


| 
| 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


HOUSING PROGRESS REPORT TO MAY 3ist 


PERMANENT Houses: Diviston BETWEEN LocaAL AUTHORITIES 
AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(Great Britain) 



















Houses 
April under nc. ca _ April 
. increase | construc- Soe increase 
tion at 30 April on March 
31 May 





66,242 13,457 11, 581 










Local Authority ... 
Private cubennien. on 


29,743 4,752 4,030 
Wardestroyedhouses 
rebuilt :-— 
Local Authorities. . 3,055 457 


Private Builders .. 3,621 1,218 1,467 


Total Permanent 
Houses «cscteees 






102,661 | 19,884 16,878 


SUMMARY OF HoUSING PROGRESS REPORTS 















England and Wales 


May 


Scotland | Great Britain 


May April | May | April 
31 o Ls bbe 














Completed Houses | 
Permanent .....scepee | 8,828 | 6,183, 2,553| 2,421 | 11,381, 8,606 
Temporary ...cccsetes 27,166 | 23,573 3,471 | 2,626 | 30,637 26,199 
Total ........ | 35,994) 29,758 | 6,024 5,047 | 42,018 | 34,805 


Under Construction 





Permanent ........ a 89,151 | 71,117! 13,510; 11,660 102,661, 82,777 
Temporary ...... veoee | 20,288 17,673 | 3,946 3,502 | 24,234 21,175 
Tl oan we | 109,439 88,790 | 17,456 | 15,162 126,895 103,952 


' | 

Tenders Approved (a) | 
(Local Authorities) .... | 104,279 87,311 29,079 | 24,822 | 133,358 | 112,133 
Licences issued (a) (b) | 

(Private Builders) ..... 48,000 , 43,601 1,507 1,157 49,507 44,758 
Families Rehoused....... 163,967 | 149,225 7,767 6,691 | 171,643 155,916 
Housing labour foree (c) . | 471,000 | 459,300 44,200 | 40,800 | 515,200 500,100 

(a) Includes houses under construction and houses completed. 

(b) Only includes houses covered by licences issues by local authorities on behalf of the 

Ministry of Works as from Aug. 1, 1945. 
(c) Does not include German prisoners engaged on preparation of sites. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





June 18 July 2 
1940 194» 

Grains (per bushel) — Ceuts Cent» 

ee I oe ne aadones ee cteemec a = 

Pt ACNED, TOO sn. oop cccvbewirccecaed vatlo-vet ovis oh 156+ 

Ciahe, CRW, Brame oe 0.0.0 0s das 0 Hi RNinek otic we wees ode 88} 893 

Rye, Chicago, July ..... ob Si: heish ss tush “age éh40-0p 0 a0 oe 
METALS (per Ib.) — 

I ON a Saati el ks [dite oe daar esi null 14 375 44-375 

Tia, N.Y. Straits, spot canes we tt 52-0 

Lead, N.Y., spot ........ 8 25 8 2) 

Spelter, Hast St. Lowils, spot ....66..ccccccsssccccccses "eo S29 
Corton (per Ib.)— 

en Ce 5. <u has sacsbesaddens Greece a6 29 99 31 -76 

NY, Am, .onid, Jule... scp oeituct dub> ith doeiaka «bbe ow 29 25 31-07 
MISCELLANEOUS— 

Moody's Inde> of staple commodities, Dec. $1, 195i == 100 286 3 3051 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended July 2nd there were increases in the prices of cocoa and 


metals. The crops component rose to 150.9, raw materials to 258.2, 
and the complete index to 197.4. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week has 
naturally been dominated by the aftermath of credit creation for the 
half-year-end, some aspects of which are discussed in a Note on page 
23. The issue of Treasury deposit receipts was fixed at £150 million, 
compared with nominal maturitics of £140 million and actual maturities 
some £15 million less, so that £25 million of new money was involved, 
A substantial sum was also taken off the market against Treasury 
bills ; for although the week's issue and week's maturities were evenly 
balanced, the maturities had naturally found their way into the hands 
of the authorities, while the market at the tender had secured a sub- 
stantially increased quota of the new bills—47 per cent., compared 
with the low figure of 22 per cent. in the previous week. 

The market and the banks, however, took these floating debt pay- 
ments in their stride, partly because of the further inflation of market 
resources on the Monday by redemption of the National War Bonds, 
1945-47. On Tuesday, therefore, the authorities were large sellers of 
bills, especially of August maturities, both to the usual banks and to 
the market. But these operations absorbed only part of the surplus 
funds, and the banks remained large unsatisfied buyers of bills from 
the market. Thus, although the Bank return was made up three work- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 6, 1946 


;0OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 30, 1946, total 
prdinary revenue was /60,805,000 against 
rdinary expenditure of 488,102,000 and 
<sues to sinking funds £200,000. Thus, 
neluding sinking fund allocations of 
2,167,882, the deficit accrued since April 
st is {275,206,104 against 4697,168,930 for 
he corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| ({ thousands) 
Esti- | : 
Revenue mate, April “— Week Week 
1946-47 ok te ended ended 
June | June va sme 
Orpinany | | E : 
REVENUE j 
ncome Tax...... 1111000 193,812 200,494 24,253 19,472 
FiaE scceh va 80,000 7,392 11,395 207 450 
state, etc., Duties 140,000 28,298 37,815 2,163 1,960 
{ S. cs otaeeus 29,000 4,511 7,880 385 70 
ie .ccauast 325.000.2768, 7,364 418 595 
Py. |. «hema ee, 86,000 72,264 4,965 3,903 
ther Inland Rev. 1,000 96 Be eds 14 


Jotal Inland Rev. 16860600 327,877 337,330 32,391 26,764 
StOMS. .ccccees 595,000 141,223 139,879 10,740 9,505 
BCISE ..cccccccs 592,000 129,200 137,000 25,000 24,000 


Total Customs & 
arise. ansceeea 1187000 270,423 276,879 35,740 33,505 





Jotor Duties..... 45,000 4,550 5,141 ... 201 
F rplus WarStores 150,000... 545 . 
urplus Receipts 
from Trading ..| 50,000) ... oa 
ost Office (Net 
Receipts)...... Dea a eee ese | (Dv.850 
ireless Licences,| 5,300 930 1,110 270 390 
rown Lands....,/ 1,000! 260 190 3! 10 
eceipts from 
Sundry Loans..} 15, 2,694 SSR ... an 
iscell. Receipts..| 22,000° 5,037 4,262 1,916 284 


a — SC 


otal Ord. Rev... 3161300 611,772 628,977 70,347 60,805 











SELF-BALANCING | 





j } 
host Office....... ' 120,900 27,750 30,200 1,750 2,300 
yworme Tax on i 
E.P.T. Refunds as ea §1,011 ... 5,782 
otal ........+-. 3282200 639,522 710,188 72,097 68,887 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 
Esti- | April | April = ; 
Expenditure | mate, s.3 Week | Week 


1 
ended ended 
1946-47, to | to June June 











! | June | June 30 30 
| 1945 | igde | 2945 | 2946 
Or! INARY | ear aa 
Exrenpiture ! | i 
aie mt. & Man. of 
ic Nat. Debt..... 490,000 100,932) 102,777, 2,112 713 
d ayments to N. i 
2 breland ... «ssaes ' 20,000, 1,752) 2,216 356 443 
° at. Land Fund..} 50,000, ... {| ... eee ans 
ther Cons. Fund 
DOS VIOES << co cek i 8,000 421 639 147 323 
DOM cicoiwextawe 568,000 103,135 105,632 2,615 1,479 
ipply Services . - 3318917 1203605 796,383 111794 86,623 
” Rae oS vckedacen 3886917 1306743 902,015 114409 88,102 
e ee og. Ce 
a ELF-BALANCING | | 
Be .O. & Brdcasting 120,900 27,750 30,200 1,750 2,300 
n, poome | Tax on) i | 
a E.P.T. Refapiel” co | cis. | BROT... “69M 
d. tal ...6.. «+++ -/4007817 1334493 983,226/116159 96,184 
ry A change has been made in the method of showing 
ly bh excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
, «venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
ds penditure under ‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
' ing shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
- ‘tion from ordinary revenue. 
ed 


Aiter increasing Exchequer balances by 
559,434 to (3,118,967, the other operations 
y- t the week increased the gross National 
Pebt by £37,096,880 to £24,861 million. 








cet 

L 2 NET ISSUES (£ thousand 

ts, PT. Refunds emer SANE ci 7,068 

of ~ mg War Damage Commission........ 1,500 

Using < ati 

to ection © Gee ee ean & 

we 12,568 

ym NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 

k- erseas Trade Guarantees... ..........ccceeeeee 108 

, R O. and Telegraph.......... Listvaaaes ss Senne tae 
3,308 





WEEK'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending June 30, 1946 


(£000's) 
Bo Net Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
23% Defence Bds.. 1,250 Treasury Bills .... 50,759 
3‘, Defence Bds... 2,250 | Nat. Savings Certs. 550 
23% Savings Bads., 23% Conv. Loan.. 597 
_ 1964-67........ 17,800 | Other Debt : 
Tax Res. Certs. ... 3.810 Internal bots 63 
Ways and Means Treasury Deposits. 1,000 
Advances ...... 64,955 | : 
90,065 52,969 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millions) 





Treasury Ways and 


Bills | Means | Trea- 
Advances sury fotal 
Date | _ nae ——-- viignootel De- Float- 
| | Bank | Posits | se. 
fen- | le Public | ot Bs y Deb 
der ap | Depts. | Eng- 3anks 
} jand 


1945 | 
fen 38 1600-0} 2188-2, 596-4] 36-5 | 2075-5) 6496-7 
940 
Mar. 30 1740 -€/ 2685-4) 490-4] 14-2 | 1555-0} 6487 0 
sprit 6 |1760 -( Not available 
, 13 )1790¢ 
20 j1790 - 
27 (1820 - 


( 9 ” 
. ©} 2702-0; 551-0] ... | 154-0; 6616+) 
May 4 |1830 | 
( 


Not available 

» 11 }1850 € : 

» 18 \1870- { * a j 

we «625 11880 0) 2559 +2) 571-8 eee | 14854] 629443 
june 1 |1900 -€) 2536-3) 352-5 | 15-0] 1443-0) 6246°8 
» §& 11920 “ 2589 9} 336-6 | 13-5] 1370-5 6230-2 
. 15 {1930-0} 2559-9 338-1 | 19-8} 1376-5 6224-0 
vw 22 \1930-0| 2543-4) 357-7 3-51 1391-5) 6236-1 
» 29 1930-0! 2492-6 425-6 | 10-5 


| 1390-5, 6249-3 


TREASURY BILLS 


4 millions 























Amount Average a 
Date ot ——--———— Rate Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- a 
\Otiered|APPHEG 4, orted nae Min. 
| i | | ae | Rate 
1945 | s. i-% 1 
june 29 | 130-0 | 222-5 | 1300 20 0.78 48 
1946 
Mar. 29 | 150-0 | 265-5 | 150-0 | 10 2-13 3 
Apr) 5 | 150-0 { 248-7 | 150-0 10 2-76 47 
. 12} 150-0 | 256-5 | 150-0 |} 10 2-09 38 
» 18] 150-0 | 238% | 140-0 10 2-52 43 
» 26} 1500 225-7 | 150-0 10 2-01 62 
May 3) 150-0 | 254°5/ 150-0 10 1-18 43 
» 10} 150-0} 253-7} 150-0] 10 1-17 43 
" 17 | 150-0 | 234-3] 180-0] 10 1-58 48 
» 24] 150-0} 232-99) 1500] 10 1-85 oS 
» 1] 180-0 | 237-8; 1500 10 1-54 52 
june 7] 150-0] 267-5; 1500] 10 0-76 33 
, 14] 150-0] 268-6} 150-0] 10 :-14 38 
” 21} 150-0 | 285-7} 180-0 | 10 0-20 22 
» 28) 150-0 | 267-9 | 1500 10 1-86 47 
} | 





On June 28 applications at 499 17s. 5d. and above tor bills 
to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as to about 47 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted in full. (150 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 5. For the 
week ended July 6 the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
















| 23% , 23% 
Week Week : 
N.S.C. Defence | Savings 
ended | Bonds ended Bonds 
1946 

April 16 2,079 oo eee on 

sg See 2,383 / eee a 

yi Os om 2,640 ben eee oan 
May 7... 3,340 529 — sain 

oi: aon 3,997 851 was ‘sah 

a Dhow 2,659 1,009 | May 21.. 36,404 

we 28.0. 2,646 1071 |, 28... 87,]17 
June 4... 2,656 1,087 | June 1.. 42,179t 

a a 2,732 1129} ,, 8..| 50,200 

ie 2,511 1,175 eames 26,200 

on ee 2,533 1,302 Ss 28,000 
July 2... wea bao oo Wen 17,800 
Totals | 

to date. .|*1,586,279 §8,152 | we $287,900 





t 6 weeks 1} days. * 344 weeks. 
¢ 34 days’ total to June Ist. 
Up to June 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {350,370,000 has been repaid. 


§ 8 weeks. 





BANK OF 


35 
ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
JULY 3, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. ... 1367,609,283 
In Bankg. De- 
partinent .. 32,638, 550 


1400,247,833 


‘ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 
Securities ... 1388,115,157 
Other Secs. .. 859,873 
Silver Coin... 9,870 


Amt. of Fid. 


eee 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion at 

172s. 3d. per 


Os. ine). .... 247,833 


1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


t { 

Capital ...... 14,553,004 | Govt. Secs.... 334,358,311 
Se 3,611, 1 Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,721,741} Discounts and 

_ Aavances... 9,853,101 

Other Deps. : Securtties.... 15,718,023 

Bankers:.... 311,660,707 — ~ 

Other Accts... 56,744,895 25,571,124 


368,405,602 | Gold & Silver 


394,291,443 
* Including Exchequer, S. 


Netetscs i .8 52,634,550 
CN, aid gute 1,751,558 
394,291,443 


ivings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


# milo; 





Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 

acd arate atte sos 
Government debt and 
SCM oo cccciecs 

MC oddeasiewswes 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 

Banking Dept. : 

Deposits : 
RA iiidatdeneniees 
ROE cccdcccnswesnes 
NN re Baan niray ne 
BO a tcitle sar odds 

Securities : 
a 
Discounts, etc. ......... 
GHEE oxdanuwepeceweees 
(| Sa ee 

Banking dept. res......... 


a Proportion ania 


Fiduciary issue raised fron 


million on December 10, 1945. 


* Government debt is 4 11,( 


| 1945 | 1946 

{—___—— - a 

| July , June | June | July 
19 26 5 


1294 -1,1361 -& 1363 -S 1367 -€ 


56-2! 38 4) 3-4 «32-6 


1349 -3 1388 «11399 -0 1399-1 
0-7; Of 10 08 

| 0-2 0-2 0 +2 0-2 
| 172/3| 172/31 172/3, 172/3 
9-1} 7-5) 5: 1-7 
251-1; 236-1 286-0 311-7 
58-3 55-1 5€ 56 +7 
318-4 298-7 347-7 376°] 
262-0 249-2 299-5 334-3 
3-7 96 12-5 9+ 
13-3 17-5 1 15-7 
263-9 276-3 327-7 359-9 
57-4. 40-3 38 64 «4 

li 13-4 10+ | 


& + 1K 
15,100 ; capital £14,553,000 
1.350 milli 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 








‘eek Agere pate 





W 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June June | June June 
30, 29, | 30, 29, 
1945 | 194 | 1945 | 1945 
Working days :— eo 4 6 152 150 
Birmingham...... 1,646 4,373 | 44,406 ; 73,883 
PERGRNG.. csccces 2,059 2,525 47,153 | 59,292 
Pec cewesees . 716 701 ; 17,804 | 18,269 
FRI S vace sc oeens 745 1,020; 18,408 | 24,280 
LAGE obktee<see “4 2,334 | 2,22 32,127 | 36,024 
Leicester. ...60 Gin 892 | 1,042 | 22,690 | 27,958 
Liverpool .....+.. 5,086 | 6,425 136,420 | 162,539 
Manchester....... 4,479 5,183 | 88,907 109,670 
Newcastle. ...... . | 1,727 | 2,640 | 45,705 | 53,910 
Nottingham...... 454 | 437 12,383 ; 14,955 
Bnetheld ...ccece 763; 1,147 | 24,728 | 27,555 
Southampton..... 238 295 | 5,175 5,626 
12 Towns........ | 21,139 | 28,012 | 495,906 613,961 


Dublim ..seeseeee | 7,198 | 





11,244 | 209,148 | 267,005 
| 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s officiai buyimg price’ or zoid 


remained at 172s. 3d. per 
week. In the London silver 


fine ounce throughout the 
market prices per fine ounce 


have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 


York market price of silver 


remained at 71-11 cents per 


ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 


were as follows :— 


1946 
SS Ro wc dkeawpe sas 


ee 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola: 100 Fine Toia 

Rs. a. Rea a 

104 12 171 4 
104 10 7. 8 
104 «8 168 8 
103° 13 168 12 
102 6 166 14 
102 14 l6éi. 4 


# 


eI As * 


24 


Quarter from April 1 to June 30, 1946. siuaieand 


Quarter exuding Quarter ending 
June 50, 1945 June 50. 1946 
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THE REVENUE 


TOTAL REVENUE OF THE UNITED ee in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1947, as cempared with the corresponding 
1. AN ACCOUNT OF THE TO — wee. 


Estimate for 


with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Year the Meas with the corresponding Pe 
194647 Period ending Peiod ending — 
increase Decrease June 30, 1945 | Tune 30, 1946 
Fniant t é f é f t £ 
troome | rane a 193.812.0006 200,494,000 6,682 000 ai 1.111,000,000 
Sur-tax < 7,392,000 11,395,000 4.003.000 80,000,000 
is ne Ke nities ; cae 28,298,000 37,815,000 9,517,000 140,600,000 
Stamps. oe 4.511.000 7,880,000 3,369,000 29 000.000 
N Defence Contributions ..... | 7,768,000 7,364,000 
iy PN CRN esc d+ oe een eee i &6.000,000 72,264,000 
( . Revenue Duties....... 96. 000 118,000 
Lota! inland Revenue ........ | 327 877 000 331 330, 000, 
‘ i. &M . 
141,225,000 139,879,000 
abbas 129,200,000 137,006,000 
foal Customs and Excise... 270,42 3,000 216 879,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ...... ino 4,550,000 5,141,000 
Sale of Sury > Wa ith... Ls 545.162 
surplus Receipt- from certain Trading 
Services “ oe oo } os i 
Post Office (Net Receipts 4 we wee i enn ‘ 
Virele-- Licences ae ae 930,000 1,110,000 
Crown | is 2 se 260,000 190,000 
teceipts trom Sundry Loans cee 2,694,168 3,519, 360 
Miscellaneous Receipts as 6h 00% 5,037,333 4,262,072 


fotal Ordinary Revenue ..... 611. 771. 501 | 628. ‘976. 594 





SELE-BaLaXcinG REVENUI 
Post Office Rewenue...... ee 27,750 000 50,200,000 
i «ue Lax deducted fror Excess 
, t= Tax. Post-War Refunds... a 51,011,000 
fota! Self-Balancing Revenue. 27, 750,000 $1,211,000 


Tota iwae ae 639, 521,501 710,187,594 


2.009 


“i s ooo | f 325.000,000 
= or 1,000,000 


23, 538, 000 4 140, 000 1,686,.000_000 
1.344.000 195,000,000 (see preceding 
7, 800, 000 . 592.000.000 
~~ -7,800.000, “13 344,000 1,187,000 000 
Paige 591,000 | S | ee 000 000 
545 162 150 000 000 
50 000.000 
180.000 sah 5,300,000 | 
ah’ 70,000 1,000,000 i 
825,192 ~ 15,000,000 | 
775,261 | 22,000,000 
acumeaies sia aieeliaapeiieeelaiaiaitibhip ace a 
33, 534, 354 16, 329, 261 3.161, 300, 000 1 
_——— —_— —— i 
417 205, 093 Net Increase | 
2.450.000 | 120,900.000 
' 
51,011,000 
00 «53,461,000 120,900,000 
86,995,354 16,529,261 3,282, 200.000 
oe ~ i 


£70,666,093 Net Increase 


‘Period trom April 1 to June 30, 1946, compared 
nod of the preceding Year 


lucrease Dex reas 


~ 


columns 


il. AW ASSOUNT ~howing the RECEIPTS iato and ISSUES out of a ——— in the Porles ending dune 30, 1946 as compared wm the corvenpending ported ei 1 &e preceding Year. 


Estimate for | 
| Period ending 
RECEIPTS the Year June 30, 1945 
1946-47 


CGrdiaary Reveaue as showa in Account Ij 3,161,500,000 611,771,501 | 


dential: tiietth iu died. diceiadiaucabn 120,900,000 | 27,750,000 





Fetad Reweee es FPL VEE. Sie sn ccecccdcc disse 639,521,501 
Receipts Applicable uncer Various Acts to Interest on the 
Nation Debt CoS eeS eee reseed es seeevavcesseees 
° 39.454 
OTHER RECEIPTS 
\laneyw Raised by Creation of Debt— 
4) For Capita! Expenditure Issues— 
Under Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1942 


Other Issues { 1,800,000 
By Treasury "Bills poh bobs Cea eu seas 4,047,990,000 
Br Nationa! Savings Certitic wie8 66 cacti ee bite 49,450,000 
By 2} per cent. Defence Bonds................. one 
By 3 per cent. Defence Bonds................. ‘ 23,285,000 
By 2h per cent. National War Bonds, 1952-54... 169,741 
By 2) per cent. National War Bonds, 1954-56. . 25,900 000 
By 2} per cent. Savings Bonds, 1964-67........., se 
By 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 1965-75.......... 81,431,926 
By 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1950......... 124,393,051 
By 2} per cent. Terminable Annuities ........ “es ons 


By 3 per cent. Terminable Annuities ...... iy ees _ 
By Tax Reserve Certificates...................- 109,600,000 
By Other Debt, &c.— 


ND cuss icthen eaten dare} 406500 un een 4,785,187 


Period ending 
June 30 1946 


628,976,594 


| 
| 
: 


$1,211,000 
710,187,594 


918,143 


3,600,000 
5,264,482,000 
35,550,000 
8,535,000 
95,010,000 


25,234 
287,900,000 
51/441 
250,000,000 
77,818,350 
1,290,927 
36,765,856 


1,964, 300,000 
620,000,000 


126,100 
41,364 
755,000 


BROOME oc ec Beas og ehS3 555 63% UR 744.556 
i} Wate, ok Dibra BOR. 6 ccceccnvnknadncsccece 1,293.605,000 
4; Treasury Deposits by Banks ...............ss0008 1,300,000,000 
Kepayments, Ac.— 
iu respect of Issues under the following Acts— 
Civerseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4.... 243,000 
Land Settlement (Facilities! Acts, 1919 and 1921.... 48,004 
jithe Act, say, enti: Tid i644. aleies + 60d. 08 inca 720,000 
North Atlaatic Shipping Act, 1934 Section 1........ 100,000 
7.703, 826,420 
I sain i xchequer ou 1945 1946 
4m l é ‘ 
" f Fugtand } 2.052.023 2,045,486 
fia f frela cand 408,824 1,181,228 
- - —| 2,500,847 | 
i 7,108 327.267 
¥ i “ ick 


9,357.357,009 


} 
j 
j 


4 226, Tia 


9, 360, 583, 723 


Estimate iw 
ISSUES the Year 
1946-47 


OrDINARY EXPENDITURE 


£ 
Interest and Management of Nat. Debt.. 490,000,000 | 


Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer | 20,000,000 





Issue to National Land Fund........... 50,000,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Services....... 8,000,000 
OO ees eee 568,000,000 

fotal Supply Services (exc Juding Self- 
Oe TS pilin tacts 4o.in erat 3,318,917,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure.... | 3,886,917,000 


Sec_r-BaLanctnG EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Expenditure corresponding to | 


DON es So BD. kwwemem denice ccesees } 120,900,000 
Excess Profits Tax, “Post-War Refunds j 
(part deducted for tax)............ | 


Total Self-Balancing Expenditure 120,900,000 


ae tg ee a er ci 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— 
Issues under Various Acts ........... 2.2.00 - cece 
OTHER ISSUES 
Issues to Meet Capita! Expenditure— 


Under Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1942 | 


Redemption of Debt— 
Treasury Bills paid off 


| Period ending Period ending 
June 30, 1945 = June 30, 194% 


£ { f 
| 100,931,958 | 102,777.06 
1,782,321 | 2.216.017 
421, 149 | 639,177 


| 103,135,428 r 105,632,516 
1,203,608,010 796, 382.5% 
1,306,743,438 902,014.81: 


27,750,000 30,200.04 
' 
§1,011,00 


27,750,000 | 81,211,000 


| 1,334,493,438 983,225,416 
39, 454 918,145 


1,800,000 3,600,000 
! 
| 3,940,495,000 | 5,265,195,000 


Principal of National Savings Certificates pein ES 20,900,000 37,850,000 
Principal of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds paid off........ | 4,414,846 | 7,655,007 
2 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1945, | SPE | - j 50,000 
2) per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944-49, paid off ....... na 30,658,99 
5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1944, paid off ........... ! 80,000 | She 


24 per cent. National Defence Bonds, 1944-48, paid off | 


3 per cent. Terminable —_ SP a 
Tax Reserve Certificates paid off 
Other Debt, &c.— 





Gs CUS SP Ode cawseh-evinneseasccastbnesnsones 
EE xschiapsankende bine isiemacos ib arm Aciiiaers enaae oo 
Ways and Means Advances Repaid.................. ° 
Treasury Deposits by Banks Repaid.................. 


ANID S 5 it os, «5 on einsieeiilieatbe ak «alee ase oe nmol 
Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refunds (Balance after 
SE I oo: cnticthtetetemed>t-<dinwned <a 
Issues under the following Acts— 
Tithe Act, 1936, Section 26 (1)..................... 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1 
Housing (Temp. Accommodation) ‘Act, 1944, Section 8 (1 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2)........... 


Building Materials and Housing Act, 1945, Section 1 (1) | 


Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 Section 2 (1)— | 
War Damage: Board of Teen fais. ccd eaves 
War Damage: War Damage Commission 

i 


| June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1946 


Balances in Exchequer— £ 
Bank of England ..... 1,548,730 1,996, — 
Rank of Ireland ...... ; 2,249,786 | 1,122,2 23 


f j 


| 4,494,378 6,764,295 
| 54,027,134 69,684, 168 


| 2,192,020 | 10,678,652 
5,864,988 | 7,945,535 


1,237,155,000 | 2,032,840.000 
| 1,083/500,000 | "788,500.00 


2,196,993 | 2,167, 88: 
62,347,502 


} 
1,160,000 | 1,150,000 
000 | 


1 
313, 544,000 
| 9,000,000 | 15,000,000 
2,500 | 210,000 
ae 2,000,000 
} Ld i 6,000,000 
| 22,500,000 


“7,702, 128,751 | 9,357,464,7% 


“—— 4,198,516 | 3,118,967 


| Jae ee 
7,706, 327,267 | 9,360,585,72> 


' 
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OVERSEAS FANK 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks June | June 
RESOURCES 28, 13, 
1946 


kj certifs. on hand and due, 1945 
on TreaPUy. .. ab os0> ie 17,407 


J reserves .. 


18,106 


otal cash reserves ........- 216 272 
otal US. Govt. sees....... | 21,693 
otal loans and secs,........ | 21,898 


otal resources 


LIABILITIES 


R. notes it CFM. .cc.00ceee. 22,942 
xcess mr. bank res. ...... 1,300' 770 
ir. bank res. dep.......... 14,760 

t. Gepegltt ..v5.y.02:5.0.0 fxs 687 860 
otal deposits ......0+s++.: 17,221 


otal liabilities 


1. 


42.224 


@ TALID. 2. cree ween 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
etary gold stock........ 
sury & bank currency... 
LIABILITIES 
v in cireulation 


June June 
20, 27, 
1946 1946 


17,339 17,354 17,342 
18,091 18,106 18,103 


283, 280 


23,270, 22,691 23,385 
23,535, 22,958, 23,636 
| 42,225 44,546 44,271 44,407 


24,079 24,078 24,090 


550 710 


15,909 15,916 15,910 


419° 888 


17,739 17,320! 17,748 
44,346. 44.271 44.407 
45 -1% 43 -3% 43-79% 43 -3%, 


20,263) 20,271! 20,272! 20,269 
4,144 4,537 4,536 


4,539 


26,628 28,128 28,116 28,135 


ry cash and dep. ..... | 3,001, 3,140, 2,679) 3,150 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


Million paper pesos 


May | Apr. 

15, 15, 

ASSETS 1945 1946 
ne a ain A 1,242 1,206 
1 old and for. exch.....; 2,862 3,634 
fon Int. Gevt. bonds . 8&8 8&4 
easury bondls 21... oc es 757 734 

LIABILITIES 
$ irculation . 2,463 3,001 
’ posits: Government ..... 513 408 
3anks 1,603 1,883 
evts. of participation ..... 147 152 
ti 


i) 
y) 


” 


q3 
58 
52 
1K) 
on) 
1 
2 
0) 
ny 


ms 





opniation Oct. 1945: 140,000,000; Area 
1. Indust production, adj. F.R.B....... 

» ” unadj. F R.B...... i| 

Manu'tures, dur adj. F.R.B ........ 

¥ non-dur., adj. F.R.B. 2... | 

B. Minerals, adj. F.R.B. .............0% iI 

Bui ding contracts awarded -— 

Rotal, O: Pe. os cw cckk eke \| 

Residential, adj. F R.B.............. it 


p Other, aff. FRB ie. oon ce oe 
». Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... 
). Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 
Lmployment :— 
Non-agricultural, 


teen eee 


Factory, adj. F.RB.... tithe 
ee ee ee ee 
» payrolls, unadj. F R.B...... 
Average hours, B.L.S. 


» hourly earnings, B.L.S. ..... 
Cost ot living, F.R.B. 
Wholesale prices -— 
Farm products, B.L.S. 
Ponds, Bi Bo eoee 
Other commodities, B.L.S. .........+. 
W 7. "4 commodity prices, unadj. 
Bank Debing 77" 
» Total, all reporting centres .......... 
; New York City 
Gold stock 
- Money in Circulation ............... 
» Member Bank Res. Balances 
Excess Reserves ........... 
> Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ 
- 354 Indus. Secs., 
Yield on Govt, bonds 
Income Payments, adj 
lreasury CONG gk aks. davis 23 
” expend.. nat. deence _ +, 
o total 


eee eee ew eens 


eee eeeee 


ii 


Stand. Statistics .... | 


Apr. | May 
30, 15, 
1946 . 1946 
1,189) 1,184 
5,680 5,985 
8&4 139 
734 734 
5,033 5,056 
503. 543 
1,752) 1,991 
141 131 


84 -9%, 81 0% 80 +3% 75 1% 


i 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 


June lune June Tune 
3, ll, 17, 24, 
ASSETS | 1946 1945 1946 1946 
Gold 712-9 712-9 712-9; 712-9 
Foreign balances, ete.*. .| 4.5636 4,554 -6 4551-0 4.572 -4 
Home biils 1 :} 1-0 1+ i 0 
Loais wd advances n 
current account, . 160 ‘7 171-7 158 -2 163 +3 
of which to N.E.T. 44-8 44-8 44-8 44-8 
Advances to G« vt. Nil Ni Nil j Nil 
Other assets. . 100-1 95-57) 101-40, 99-77 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .| 2,610 -4 2,600 -7' 2,600 -5' 2.613 
Current accounts :- 
(a) Govt 1,420 -5) 1,503 -1) 1,497 -2 1495-7 
(b) Govt. special 107-8 108-0) 108-1 108-1 
(c) Other ; 889-0 813-5) 807-9 $820-f 
of which blocked 
as resnit of notes 
; surrender ., 266-9 151-8) 158-0, 160-1 
Sundry accounts 177-8 177-6 177-7) 178-6 
* This item includes clearing account balances 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $'s 
June june June | June 
27, 12 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Reserve : Goldt . oly Be =e aig 
RP ss sats 174 -40 2-03 2-03 2-03 


Securities 1627 -98,1799 -38 1778 -63 1761 -30 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks . 


1059 -97 1111 50,1110 -13 1110 -97 
11°45 53:96 80-67) 49-74 
499 70, 533-37, 490-10 487 -94 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign _ 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


June 


June June June 
26, 8, 15, 22, 
ASSETS |; 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold ... Pah wig wine ooo 265 2-65) 2-65 2-65 
ee 28 67 33°68 33-38 33-40 
Sterling balances. ..... 1-35 1-13 1-38} 1-ll 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 32-82, 37 oo 37-56 37-30 


a 
~J 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


June May | May | May 

l 17, 23, 29, 

ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 
Gold com and bullion. 104 +59 129 -56 130-77 131 -07 
Bills discounted. . . 27-65 34-03 31-81) 29-56 
Invest. and other securities. .| 93 -62 12] -39 122 -07 122 +56 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . . ..| 62°33, 62-58 62-36) 66-74 
Deposits: Government .... 8-58 32-21) 32-38 3-35 
IN 6 5 ca ne 146 -77 185 -29. 183 -26,181 -61 
a eee 6-69 5-20 5-14 5-23 
Reserve. ratio. ....6c0.coce- 46 -7°,, 45 6° 46 0°, 46 -2% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH— 
CENTRAL BANK 
Million £A’s 


May | June | June | June 
sek. ie, i) Jt. 
ASSETS 1946 1946 1946 1946 


33 
“80 


Gold and balances abroad, . ./199 -31/198 -21 199 -62,205 
Australian coin 3°78 3-82 3-79) 3 


Govt. and other securities. . .'414 -55 419 -94 422 -30'418 -46 
CUber assets... e- 13-04 13-47; 11°75! 13-40 
LIABILITIES ' 
a ee Se ee 196 -96 196 -97 196 -96:197 -9¢ 
Trading bank deposits: 
(a) Special accounts...... 261 -11 261 -11'261 -11, 260 +11 
{b) Other accounts ..... 24 +38 23-25) 19-26) 21-93 
Ciemeg TON ns wince css 138 -09' 143 -98 150 -00'151 -66 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


May June | June ine 
31, 6, 13, 20, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
Ges cca etts ces 75,151; 94,816 94.817 94.817 
Private discounts and 
Spee eS. 3s. 26,443) 74,489 71,095 72,95 
Advances to State :— { | 
6 NE eee 500,258 499,051 506.101 497.001 
(a) In occupation costs) 426,000, 426,000: 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances! 19,750! 15,600 20650 11,55° 
c) Fixed advanees*..| 54,508 59,447, 59451, 59.451 
LIABILITIES 
PO snc Mews cde 549,845 632,398 628,985 625,259 
Deposits total......... 51,093; 51,827) 52,661) 52,139 
(a) Govt. accounts ... 773 725 750 167 
{o) Other accounts .. 50,320; 51,102 51.91) 51.37: 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—9,447 (1946), 9,446 (1945 


UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 


Unit of 
Measurement 


| Bor i | 


Monthly Average 


| 1929 | 1932 | 1940 | 





1941 


1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | Feb Mar. April | May | jan Feb | Mar Apri | May 


1945 
pee 


1946 


| 
e } 


3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | 
1935-39= 100 ba “t 7 sa oe te + ce 236 235 230| 225! 160° 154 168 164 
- 11058125162} 199-239, 235-203), 232) «232,229,225 156; 150, 64} 16) 
a 132; 41; 139 201; 279 360 353 274 346 345) 336 323) #4167 144 18] = 187 
93 70 115 142) 158 176 171) 166 176; 17 174, 173, 161) 165 168 164 
» 107) 67,117} -125, 128,132} 140, 237) M4142} 14), 138, 141,141, 138105 
1923-25= 100 117, +28 68} 120) 166) 68 4) sel 72) 7) 58 107 13% 143) © 15) 
.. i 87 13 72 89} 82 40 16 26, 13 15, 18 20)) 61 9 101 154 
S | 142) 40, «89 49} 235° 92'S G1 202! «= 96} 128} «112; BQ} 145] 169,176 148 
1935-39=100 |} 3152 78 109 130 138 137 #140 135) 139 «#4145 «6141 «#61400)6«61133)0«(126* «139 
ni 117 75 «114, «133; «149 s168} = 186, 207, «210,220, S182) 188) 228 «| 254 62H 
| 
000 31,784 35,668 38,447 39,728) 38,698, 36,981, 38,469) 38 456 37,963. 37,746, 36,336 35,804 36,381 36.928 
e ee a = a .. | ace | 37,968! 38,062! 37.791 37,679) 35.818 35.241 45.929 3% 721 
1939= 100 106-0) 77-6 104-7 117-5 126-7 130-9 127-5 121-8 126-7 126-7 125-1) 124-4 119-7 118-0 119-9 121-7 
‘ 3 25 f <a ES a si ee | 168-0; 166-5 163-8, 160-8, 130-5 122-3, 127-4 1548 
- | 103-1, 64-4) 107-5, 132-1) 154-0 177-7 172-4 149-5! 167-5 166-0 163-0 159-8 130-1 121-9 127-0 134-1 
oP ' 116-4) 49-2 114-5 167-5 245-2) 334-4) 345-7! 288-4) 344-8 341-7, 333-3 318-7 229-1) 210-6 232-5. 
Number ae oe af a e ete. ae .. | 45-4 45-4) 45-1) 44-1) 41-0 405 40-8 |... 
Cents bol} Be) 67-01 73-6) 8 | tou tL Wh 206-3) 104-4) 104-4) 104-2!) 100-3) 100-2) 103-4... 
1935-39=100 |, 122-5, 97-6; 100-2, 105-2; 116-5 123-6) 125-5 128-4!) 126-9 126 | 127-1) 128-1) 129-9 129-6 130-2, 130-9 
1926 = 100 104-9, 48-2, 67-7 82-4 105-9 122-6, 123-3, 128-2, 127-0, 127-2; 129-0) 129-9, 129-9 130-8 133-4, 135-4 
a 99-9 61-0, 71-3 82-7) 99-6 106-6 104-9 106-2) 104-7) 104-6) 105-8, 107-0, 107-3, 107-8 109-4 110°8 
% 91-6, 70-2} 83-0, 89-0] 95-5 96-9 98-5 99-7, 99-2) 99-2) 99-3 99-4) 100-8 101-3, 102-2 103-3 
| ' | | | ' 
a 95-3 64-8 78-6) 87-3 98-8 103-1) 104-0) 105-8 105 -2 105-3) 105-7) 106-0!) 107-1) 107-7 108-3, 110-2 
‘ i } 
Million $ || 81,878. | 37,155 44,783 53,481 66,078 74,326, 81,178)| 70,249) 81,077] 74,139] $1,724 89, 152! 73,963 87,578 
| 50,257; ... | 14,299 14,810 18,905| 24,697 28,799! 33,712 29,065) 31,884) 29,413, 33,678! 38,819! 30.498 35,670... | 
A 3.996 3,952 21.995) 22,737! 22.726 21,938 20,619) 20,065.| 20,506! 20,419 30,374! 20,270! 20,156, 20,232 20.256 20,251) 
. 4.476 5,328 8,732) 11,160 15,410 20,229) 25,307! 28,515. 25,751/ 25,899) 26,189 26,528 27,917 27,954 27,879... 
. 2,358} 2,114 13,331) ... |... to i ; 14,228 14,166 14,818 15,296) 15,682) 15,537 14.853 
“ oe ee ee | Seek tae hee: 986, 796, 918 1,038 1,089, 1,014, 627 
zo 595 99 «163, «238 0=S ss 8—(“‘ié‘éQ‘SCOC‘*TN’:«é«éd2S 44, (92; +«#126' 186 200 65 222 «2... 
1939100 a as 9 87 77 102} 120 133) 125 123 123 130) 160; 158 156 169 
of 3.60 3-66 2-21 2-05 2-09 1-98 1:92 1-66 1-75 1-70 1-68 1-68 , 5 
1935-39100 | 122-9 70-6 113-5 138-0 174-6, 213-0, 233-4, 239-1) 245-2 244-1 242-3. 2412) 233-5 232-4 232-3 0. | 8. 
Million $ 4,032 2,076. 7,606 8,269 13,668 23,385| 45,408| 47,740 3,987, 6,908, 2,967, 5,398 5,848 3,875 5,762 2,734) 2.998 
a | | 6.301, 26,011 72,109! 87,039 90,029 6948 8.246 7,139 8.156 3.917 2.702 2550 2560) 2182 
. $852 4.3201 12.774 12.711 32.397 78.179 93,744 100405) 7,460 9.433 7968 9.275 4891 3510 4602 425); 4677 





> 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Joe 1946 te Moe 1940 
1946 1 3 

e CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 

RAIN, etc. CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 

} ages Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St J 63 ¢ 63 . TN otek tick 38} in. s. 4. s. a. in pee bags or jute sacks 20 to a s. d 

eae Gaz ~ per cwt. (é}....... 15 5 15 6 oo con ore’ am bs ™ 5 1 4 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 

-,0ur Tr — , aad a 

Steuaher Ohe Loi 2 0 4 0 Me GO « cnees ss 105 9 102 2 CHEMICALS — 60/0/0 — 60/0/0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) . : ’ : SUTE (per ton)— Acid, Oxalic, net.......- per ton{ 89 65/0/0 65/0/0 
Oats (e) ” ” ” ” z s. 4 s. 4 

ize nti Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee..... 43/10/0 44/0/0 

= Leap pane: 10/0/0 —10/0/0 saad » Tartaric, English, less 6%..Ib{ 3 3 fj 

—beel, per — Cc 8 Ib. 5 indie 5 6  « 7 
Sapieh tang ees. . -.++2>--- {BT BT Of 40 Hessians: per) gta OTT Renee Deer si i.» per ten See ee 
a hen aaa 0 5-99 0 5-99 Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 10/14/ / 14/0 
Imported hinds.......... sees 6 0 6 0 8/90 Hessians, per yd........... Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
—Engii 5 2 5 3 ASS Calcatis. Mivsslens, spot, Soda Bicarb. .....0.0.2. perton 11/0/0 = 11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 ib.—English...... 8 4 8 4 undee, 100 yds. : 58 0 58 3 
3 3 n/0 eee sree oP 45 0 45 0 Soda Crystals .......... perton 5/7/6 5/7/6 

a Imported cessed oeseeces eeeee 5 2 9 ” ” ” COPRA (per tn)-6,9. Straits 

Pork, English, pet $:lb..».++.+»» 8 0 : SISAL (per ton)—Atrican, spot— { s. & s. emda, coukuiardmnkasi cess . £30 Nom. £30 Nom. 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered...........0+05 oo 78 0 MiDEs (per Ib.)— s. d s. d. 

8 Wet salted Austral ° 8 0 
HAMS — (per a me? oa See 147 0 WOOL (per Ib.)— % 4. a ' oa ae Ib. f 4 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, Selected blackface, greasy....... 14 14 teen burg Loree Sr stnecce . 02 0 8 

1 i i , 4 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............ 4 om 

Bian RONG 6 i dcvintassodnrececa 132 8 813 — oe ae wii 2 3 English & & Welsh Market Hides— 

—— ee 9 2 99 2 Ne serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's. . 23, Best heavy ox and heifer....... { . H ; t 
Beet RT B.2|) e 45 gg. | MEATHER (per 1b) — 

COCOA {per cwt.)— sn's super carded .......c02002 : 39 39 i PION onenerggeso i ek S 
OUR Ses . 60 sé nade oreece 45 0 51 0 48's average carded Pa 3% : 

Eosaaie | OP eae 101 0 0 Q6% prepa «6 ones sss cynnconns 28 28 Shoulders, Insole to Welting. .... ‘ : : : 
EGGS (per 120)—English......... { — a es BB MINERALS DMar sis scirdah-stbode ans of OT 07 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 0 664 (0 COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d. Dressing Hides ........ pecker 22 2 2 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— Ras Welsh, best Admiralty.......... sa eS 28 2 8 

English Heme ee eee eee eeeeres -{ 3 23 3 } Tr 42 5 42 5 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— Durham, best gas, t.0.b. Tyne...4 4; § 43 3 Motor Spirit, England & Wales.. 17 1 7% 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 0 10 0 105 
PR sai eC. cepeercececeos eee eee Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d. PEGs 163 0 163 0 ) if — a 2. balk, 0 10 0 103 
Granulated, 2 cota huss ee ,° 49 10 49 10 —_ me 2 ae Pe or io te ; ex road tank waggons..... 1 5} 1 5 
ince ae. ee ae Tinplates (home i.c. 14x 20)... 32 6 32 6 ee ot ae 
West Indian Crystallised........ 50 6 50 6 sa rton) DUNOO SS dk, «cb d4 de cen cst 0 8} 0 8 

»  » domesticconsumption 31 7 I recent 72/0/0  84/0/0 NOE PS. vo ccbbocevencees 0 9% 0 9 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — Tin—Standard cash............ 300/0/0(f) 300/0/0(f) ROSIN (per ton)—American...... 47/0/0 47/0/0 

Indian sonal and unstemmed 1 4 1 4 Lead (d)—Soft, eeelen, cash.... 45/0/0 55/0/0 52/ ey 9  52/10/0 
40 4 0 Spelter (4)—G.O.B., spot ....... 39/5/0  49/5/0 RUBBER (per ib.)— d. s. d 

Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 110 110 Aluminium, ingots ‘and bars..... 67/0/0 67/0/0 St. ri smoked sheet........ 1 4 1 4 

SOR. a nsdn asyavsencceeds 4 6 46 Nickel, home delivery .......-+. an wee SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 307/10/0  370/0/0 

COTTON (per Ib.)— en a. 4. Antimony, English, 99%....... . 125/0/0 125/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American.........+. 12-75 13-85 Wolfram, Empire....... per unit 3/18/0  3/18/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

Wee WE: osc anaccccsne 15-05 17-50 i fined per oz,4 15/10/0 = 13/10/0 BNO, SOU oso cpiceseccstees 65/0/0  65/0/0 

? a Platinum, refined....... per 02.4 “18 /0/0 18/0/0 

Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams ........ 26 -38 27 -50 30/0/0 30/0/0 a — Pivabybbesesecwnsé s2/2/6 Hy 0 

ee |. ke een 25 -78 26 -88 icksilver...... cavern 76 Ib on- PUES dp os ceecs sé0 / /2/6 

60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 40-00 40-00 ae ” “\ 31/5/0-31/5/0 Coconut, ertide «..+.eee ess eees 49/0/0  49/0/0 
Cloth, per 100 yards— s. da. s. 2 WUC aGS EN Sows ebces chi ebeeeas 42/5/0 42/5/09 
ats yg 64 x 64, = = ‘ GOLD (per fine ounce)........+0. 172 3 172 3 Ou Cakes, Linseed, 1 Indian, ex-mill, 11/2/6.-11/2/6 
sa Sw. cceessancae 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER (per fine ounce)— OMNES. 6s vevebevcccusssous unquoted unquoted 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24's.. 67 0 64 1 Cae 2. ccccnccsecsrvccvccceve 3 8 3 8 Calcutta See Ckusaeeasepéde bee unquoted unquoted 


(a) + 7s. per ton net bags, jute sacks charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
- ne (@) pouting i —— duty and. delivery charges. 
(f) Price ich Ministry of Supply supplies consumers de 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


() ae Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) ) Average tee = for weeks ended June 11, 1946, and June 25, 1946 





(Continued from page 34) 


ing days after the “turn” of the half-year, bankers balances were 
still standing nearly {26 million above their level of the previous week, 
at the fresh high total of {311-7 million, At this date, therefore, well 
over {70 million of the new credit was still outstanding. 


On Wednesday, none the less, the volume of special selling seemed 
to be somewhat reduced, and on Thursday had almost ceased. Evi- 
dently, the authorities were determined that the last minute response 
to the tap Savings Bonds should, at all events, not be impeded by 
credit factors. 


The note circulation shows a further moderate rise—but an ap- 
preciably smaller one than in the corresponding week of 1945. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Ihe following rates prevailed : on July 3, 1946 — 


Bank fate, 2% (changed from 3 5% October mt rates : _, Bank Bulis 6 
days, #{% ; 3 months, 
4-#% ; 3 months, }- e. Day-to-day money, 42%. t Loans, } Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discoun t houses, % (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, Sse, 4 months, 
1-1, ; 6 months, 14-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed the Bank of England prevailed on Vv 
1946. Picores ta heacheth us pee et eaaieaiee ” sav 5, 


United States. 7 OD eet Fa Ae Tae, Canada. $ to: 
(4 86%) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. rancs to (25-22 ) T- 4-36. 


Francs 479 -70-480 -30. Pias. Sree Sweden. (18 +159) 16 -88-92. 
Norway. 19-98-20-02. Melland. aoe Dutch West indies. ‘ona 10) nse 
Francs 176}-}. Denmark. 19-32-36. Prague. 


Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20 ; ech *80-100-30 Panama. 
“Dols, $402-08" mai! 


transfers 4-02-04}. Cruz 81-00 cr. (buying). Pesos 7 +209 buying). 
Argentina. 16-49 pesos. Manila, 8-10-15 pes. 


1 he Oe ee ee Spain. Pesetas 44 +00. 


Free Market Rates.—The me" ba omnes July 3, 1946 :— 


Piast (973) 97§- i 
Ri Bs 130. Hong Kone 1 Lei he a ang pore. wana) wr Sees. a 


Spectal Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru,-Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 
exc ‘ange is quoted in London. 


Se eer eee 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















June July July July 
29, 1, 2, 3, 
1946 1946 1945 1945 
Cents Cents Cents 
London .............. | W348 | W34%§ | 40345 sas 403%§ | 40545 
¢ : . 90 90 680. 90-649 
25-017 | 25-00 | 24-5) 
24-54 | 24-54 | 24-54 
5°25 5-25 5-25 
405 4-05 4-05 
9-20 9-20 9-20 
TRics las, 
ce ‘ } 3y 
PUN Vadcessccncvesss 0-844 O-sef 0-84 
| 





oh ee ee ee oe ee 
i FINANCING EXPENDITURE 

¢ following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 

June 30th, and shows the srgecive shares of revenue and borrow- 


ing in meetung expenditure items shown as net are given alter 
allowing for repayments and receipts: 





(& thousands) 
Total ordinary expenditure. .... 015 | Total ordi 
yess sinking funds peePtesalec mice Loans ae ea Nee ome anes ™ 
ns repaid :-— 3%, Defence Bonds (net) .... 87,355 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net 2,300 24% Defence Bonds sad acute 8,55 
2% Conversion Loan, 1 ee 50 24% Nat. War Bonds, 54-56. . 25 
% Conversion Loan, 1944-49 30,639 24°, 9 Savings Bonds, 64-67.... 287,900 
3 Terminable Ann i 6,764 a8 ‘Saving. Bonds, 65-75 .... 5A 
i °% Terminable Abnuities 000 
Internal (net) ....... dk ckcs 9,338 Tax Reserve Certs. (net 134 
Miscellaneous payments ....... 108,829 | “ Other Debt ” :~ 7” 4 P 
External (net) ............. 28,820 
Decrease in BOOS 0. SCs, 108 
Floating Debt :— 
Bank of England Adv. ...... Dr. 3,750 
Public Oost. MPO FES. Dr. 64,790 
Treasury Deposits .......... Dr. 168,500 
Treasury Bills’... 2... oe. Dr. 7 
1,062.153 1,062,155 





,HE EC 
Prices, 
ear 194 
lto Jul 
h | Lo 
2 100 
5 100 
34 101 
3 dy 100 
of 100 
38 100 
a 
i 99 
73 102 
Vi 102 
| 101 
98 
ek 10] 
& | ll 
Mi; © (10) 
10 
19} 11! 
10] 
cP 10: 
nS 10% 
A 10€ 
10: 
5 10° 
)} 4 9 
4 ¥. 
(b) lo be 
) Or belo 
Hiowing 10 
1946. 
Prices 
Year 194 
igh | | 
Oli 4 
03} g 
15 1] 
07} 10 
00} g 
Ol; | 1 
02 S 
98 S 
Ol} Kt 
964 
60} { 
4b} ‘ 
15} { 
29} 
16) 
$6} 
7 
Ti} 
Prices 
Year 1 
nv. l to 
igh | 
51} 
14} 
57h 
21h } 
62) 
B18) ] 
Oy 
6 | 
tO} | 
cf 
0 | 
6 /- | 
% | 
Li% | 
283 
b3/- 
16/3 | 
ye | 
04/- | 
49 
65/9 
92/6 
97/- 
a 
t3/9 
519 & 
264 
72/- 
$9/- | 
ap | 
16% | 
13h 
158/9 
& | 
lg 
Ot 
4 
14 
12H 
196 /6 | 
/- } 
259/- 
12/6 
ie} /~ 
59/- 
44/6 | 
gU2/35 
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British Funds® 
Nat. Def. the tase i} 
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et et et et 


x Funding 23% 952-57. 
' War Bonds 25% 


— 


~ 
owurwo 
~ 
DMD Nr Woo 


her 6: aif 


* crceumabie vi. merce mersiiaseamenmtel | 


02% 
104 xd. 105,4xd 
105; 


owunr 


|, Funding ‘7 1959-69... 


_ 
-orur 


i 
Ore no 


i 


' Savings Be 13 4-67... 


savings Bds. 3% 
War Loan “3% “att. 1952. 
Consols 4% (after 1957)... 
Conv. 34% tip ani 


~ 
* 
mee 
PonNDre-~ 
~ me 
PORPONHY HHO 
_ 
AIVTIONADMMOr’woSO 


Local aM nD eS te ij 
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re dunmbeunnne-eeemes 
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ib) ) To be a August 15, 1946. oo into” Savings Bonds 2) % 1964-67 one | 
*" To redemption, assumptions indicat 
\ienearliest date. U-==Undated (fiat yield). 


betore July 9, 1946. 
for tax at 9s. in £: 
t Average | tife 1 ers. 6 6 mths. 


Net vields after 
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ISeoth Africa 34% 1954-59. . 

Corporation a 
[Bristol i 1 23% 
95) 


ws 1963-66..... 


recite acs 1972.. 





eee 5° ‘4 1914 A. Int. 





tee a 3% 
| Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. | 
He irnguayv aor Assented. 
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‘|| 128/6xd, 133/- 





a Allowing for =O Fo &) Includes 24% tax free y 





ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Last two 
Div'dends 


~ 
< 


Bere 


a 


oe 





SWI POUWSs 


& 
ap bP 


oS Treo RKRH RBKRKKRKS 


Bo 
oo 


a 
aoo 


Sy Eps 
o 


RORRE THT TO TH BOR 


a 


© 
hn 


ere eres 





Name »% Secunty 


, Coa: and ee 
Baboor ‘k & Wiicox Ord 
Bolsover Colliery Ord. a 
Brown (Joha) Ord. 10/- > 
Cammell La rd Ord. Stk 5/-!) 
> cates Ord, Stk. £1. 
‘Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk, “1. 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk i, 
Hadfields Ord. Stk, 10/- . 
Harland & W. Ord. Stk. ii 
b \)Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. / ‘i 
@ |>taveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1... 
Fs ¢ ||Stewarts an 
4 a \\5wan, Hunter Ord, Stk. él. 
| Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 
2 Se |\United Steel Ord. Stk, Os 
6 b |\Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- 





raagr 


asSss 
= 


oarmnerepmnliamvancmmnatone— | 





40/74 a /10}xd 


GAAP PWN DODED SW PW i 
—-— S 


SCMOCOMPMLOMROSCMWOCOROD™ 


it: | Breachers Assn. Ord. >tk. £1! 
Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. }} 
8 c¢)| British Ceianese Ord. 10/-.. 
6} » Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1. 
5 b Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. 
* h | Baglish S. Cotton Ord. él. 
Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. fl.. 
Hoyle (joshua) Ord S k. 2/- 
tton Ord, Stk. {1.. 
/Patons & Baidwins Ord. £1. | 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Asso.. Elect. Ord. Stk. {1.. 
B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. i) 
5 bit roman Park, ‘A’ Stk. 5/-|, 
c | English Electric Ord. Stk. £1| 
it ¢ | General Electric Ord, Stk. £1) 


wr w nh WAH PRM &DN +S 


oO WMO o ono 


—Ounty of London St 
Edmundsons Ord. Stk. 
| Gas Light & Coke Stk, a 
| North-East Electric Stk. { 1.| 
e 4 , |'Scottish Power Ord. Stk. /). 
Motor and Aircraft | 
Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk, 5/- 
B.S.A. Ord, Stk. £1 i 
|Bristoi Aerop'ane Stk. 10/-. 
\\De Havilland Ord, Stk. £1. . 
ord Motor Ord, Stk. £1.... 
15 al | Hawker Siddele Ore, 5/-.. 
12} b |}Lucas (Joseph) 
ti » | Morris Motors 5/- 
a Rolls-Royce Ord. 





45/3 
22/104)25, Tha | 


MOWOMOWOO owwo 


soe bab ea od te Clie tos PPP PP 
<> 





oO 


‘Cunard Ord. Stk. £1. 
6 } ilder D . Lines Hidgs. 
> Parnes. Withy - Stk. = 
iP & O. Def, Stk, 
Royal Mail Line. 1 
¢ | Union Castie Mail Stk, i. 
| Tea and Rubber 
Nil ¢ | Anglo-Dutch of Java £1... 
. bj) ond (Assam) 


nem 
Pon Wi & or 
owooeso 








trinidad Oris 
Burmah Oil Ord, Stk] 
» || Shel! Transport Ord, $ 
Crinidad Leaseholds ids (1. ees H 
Miscellaneous 


Assoc, British Picture 5/-.. 
c jjAssoc, P, Cement Ord, 41.. 
Barker Gola) Ord, {1....| i 


British Aluminion Sd Sth 
; || Brit.-Amerc, Tobacco Stk. él 
British Oxygen Ord, Stk. {1 


Casreras ‘A’ Ord. £1....... 
today A Thomas) Ord. 
Rubber Ord. Sti: il 
‘ Mus, Id. Stk. 10/-. 

een a Oe 10/~. 


ON on 
—~ 


ooooo 


PHPAHD AO 


We wr Ht ww + 
— 





\$1 -60 ¢ | International Nickel a. 
F é ) Lever & Unilever Ord, ot 4 
{London Brick Ord. 
' Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5 
= : || Metal Box Ord. Stk. £4. si bite 
|, Murex £1 Ord, Stk......... 
> Ni heatres Ord. 5/-... 
— Johnson Ord. of 
pits & Lyle Ord, Stk, “a 
x Safety Gi..ss 10/- 
Investments Ord, 
oer & Newall Ord, £1. 





~ 


_ 
o brome ner ur 


ihe ana | {United Molasses Ord. 6/8... 
4 c| 


5 0| 


eprantes 
aeoo ooo & 





pa 
(n) Yield basis, 69-58%. 





all Paper Defd. Toc eel 
5 a) Woolworth Ord. me nee 4 
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oo h& 


l asbone Goldfields Pra, 4/~ 
¢ \Cons, Gids, of Yee 
s al | andtoutain O 
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oePon 
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Moat 16%, from "hans Wer Conlageacier Roose” 
(p) Yield Basis 8%. 
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Lloyds Bank 
look after 


your interests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


EDINBURGH 
€sTO. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaker. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK 1953-58 
For the purpose of pre ornate Interest Warrants due ist September, 
1946, the LANCES will be RUCK on the evening of the 1st August, 
1946, after which date the stock will, be transferred ex-dividend. 
For the Bank of Montreal. Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London, 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 


47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
Ist July, 1946. 





ACTUARIES 


Any public body, company, society or person requiring the pedinandat 
whole-time services of a qualified“ Actuary or of an actuarial student is 
invited to apply ae the Cres eo either of the undermentioned Boards, 
who will be >. names of such members of the 
Institute of ame or of Paruity of Actuaries in Scotland as may 
be iaeeounten in the appointment and qualified to undertake the duties 
involv 
- “4 Institute of Actuaries Appointments Board, Staple Inn Buildings, 

olborn, 


London, 
“te Faculty of Actuaries Appointments Board. 23 St, Andrew Square, 


—— 





UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Council invites applications for the post of Professor of Economics 
at an initial palars within the-range £1, 


ae may’ be obtained on request. Twenty copies of applications, 

asether th the names of thrée»referees; should Pye the gistrar, 

The University, Leeds, not later than $Sist October, 1 : 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF. ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Economics at a 


salary of £500, rising by £25 annually to £800 a year. Further particulars” 


may be obta on poe Applications. should reach the Registrar, 
The Univers ity, Leeds, 2, not later than the 10th August, 1946, 
Pee LLOWING MARKET CHARTS.—Our method is simple, our Service 


unique.—Send for descriptive leaflet. and prospectus of our Service't 
Charts and Ch . 


England. 








ASTBOURNE.—Genuine comfort und exceptional service are offered 
sak.> Cecipyingd tee fianet geultes cattee reas Lacbursnas enteats 
season. iv. e fin on e fro! rious t 
suites or well apepined bedrooms. Ex t cuisine. Cocktall bar. 
Sun lounge. 
Churchman, 





£1.400 a year. Further par-. 





art-Reading rvice, 127, The Fremenede. Chelt enham. 





bar. 
Music and. .dancing.—Teims on plication to Phili 
Manager. Telephone: Eastbourn 2 : ; R 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS Established over 80 years y 
at 3ist March, 194 
£74,425,576 






Ww ZEALAND 


Ret te ar 











Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva,.Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter. General Manager. 


re renre serra 


LOWON OFMeR. 
UL Queen Victoria St. ECA 











REFUGE ASSURAi/CE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL —— EXCEEDS £15, 
ASSETS EX 

CLAIMS PAID ee « 173,000,000 
‘ 








N ANUFACTURING Chemists, London, established 70 years, with 

world-wide trade, require two graduates (Oxford or Cambridge) for 
technical and commercial staff vacancies. Applicants, who must be under 
25 years of age. will be required to gain practical experience for five 
years in offices and works and to undertake further studies in evenings. 
One subject for degree miust -have_ been Chemistry. tial salary at 
rate of per annum with small increases to training 
period ; thereafter opportunity for substantial progress jlable. Con- 
pulsory pension and life ass scheme in operation, particulars 
of personal history, with photo, returnable, to be sent Box 257. 





ae 


SSISTANT BUSINESS AND PUBLICITY MANAGER, aged bet ween 

25 and 35, wanted nee een for economic { ic soduatr gy: joureal 
of international repute. must be inte — well ucated 
and keen on the job. “canioena't to responsible and hard work, with 
organising ability and first-class writing style, and possessing experience 
in sales promotion and the running of a well-established trade pu)lica- 
tion. Knowledge of foreign languages desirable. Adequate salary and 
good prospects offered to really able candidates.—Box 


Consultant offers advice; prepares fundamental calculations and 
designs. Experimental and full-scale plant cbtained quickly.—Box 25%. 


\NGINEER, administratiye, commercial ; familiar Government Depts. 


would consider joining Board of sound com Present sala 
£2,500 p.a.—Box 252. es _— 


EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15-jewel Swiss lever 

movement; steel case. High-grade precision instrument, as supplied 

to H.M. Forces. £12. Cash with _— (packing and postage Is. ew. 
Not sent on approval.—Waring and Gillow, Ltd., Oxford Street. W. 1 








N ONROE Calculating ar for sale, electrically operated, good 
al condition,—Write, Box **G.A.Q..” c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











Tes SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS invites applica- 
tions for the appointment of Assistant Secretary. His duties will 


relate to the Society’s busin ner = jute will t in th ( 
of the Secretary. In particaias hie, ally a act in the absence 


will include the co- 
ordination and development of one district or orearisat contact with 
Governm2"1t pepe taete and. P; plicants should 
be between 30 and 45. Wide dn pininee ability, and experience are 
requisite: a University /or.a suitable professional qualifi- 
cation and eo experience would be advantagecus. The appoint- 
ment, which is pereaneot caries a salary of FL OOO pe r annum, with 


eer peowane id and rapid prompents. —Applications 
should be. sent “foe, pass of the Societ = Tebbrperated 
Accountants’ Hall, icon Embankment, London, Wicd 


> 








DITOR for mantis “gement sarket stati and a L. Familiar 
» marketing, sales a market ‘sta’ gree in econo- 
mics desirable. Trained periodica sir wei writer and inter- 


viewer. Permanent, progressive and well-ps ‘dwell. $ 
periodical bhouse.—Partieulars, in cunfideein = ak old-established 


tee 














GHORTHAN 6 aoet tes required by large Wicctcieal § Renatidarers with 
ces i ndon rogressive position offerin oppor- 
tunity to suitable applicant. Staff Canteen and full eines Paitin. _ 
Write, statmhg age and previous. experience, to Box 261. 











ae ———— 


age oes DUPLICATING. Typist with wide experience of 
i rar cpammercial . and. legal work: invites: inquiries for typing 

.._ documents. civeulars, ‘ete. All work executed promptly. 
zra, C. Mo eats Fife Road, “Ringston, Tel-: 








— 


and allied work. 
ssi abil polity i * 
wri 
_ red 


0. W..-Roskill, 


SSISTANT BoproMias * market 
A Sound knowledge of oS core het 
a? Peas good general 


Sen detail of 
Indust Scans sre core 
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HEMICAL and power process development (including atomic energy). 
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